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[  33  CFR  Part  264  ] 

URBAN  STUDIES  PROGRAM 
Proposed  Policies  and  Procedures 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Army  (acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers) ,  is  proposing  a  reg¬ 
ulation  prescribing  the  policies  and 
procedm'es  to  govern  the  conduct  of  ur¬ 
ban  studies  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Through  the  Urban  Studies  Program,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  seeks  to  provide  a 
range  of  urban  water  resource  plans  that 
are  compatible  with  comprehensive  ur¬ 
ban  development  goals  of  the  region 
under  study.  These  plans  will  provide  an 
integrated  approach  to  water  resources 
management  and  will  be  designed  to 
meet  applicable  State  and  Federal  re¬ 
quirements  for  implementation. 

Prior  to  adoption  of  the  proposed  reg¬ 
ulation.  consideration  will  be  given  to 
any  comments  submitted  to  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Such  comments  should  be 
sent  to  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engi¬ 
neers,  ATTN:  DAEN-CWP-U,  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.C.  20314,  on  or  before  August  5, 
1974. 

Until  the  final  regulation  is  published 
in  the  Federal  Register,  this  proposed 
regulation  will  provide  interim  guidance 
for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  conducting 
urban  studies.  The  final  regulation  will 
be  so  codified  so  as  to  include  the  Urban 
Studies  Program  Study  Procedure,  cur¬ 
rently  issued  as  Appendix  A,  in  the  body 
of  the  regulation. 

Dated:  Jvme  28, 1974. 

J.  W.  Morris, 

Major  General,  USA, 
Director  of  Civil  Works, 
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Authority;  Sec.  1,  Pub.  L.  685,  June  20, 
1938,  52  Stat.  802  (33  U.S.C.  640);  sec.  4. 
Pub.  L.  429,  as  amended.  Mar.  4,  1913,  37 
Stat.  826  (33  U.S.C.  542). 

§  261.1  Purpose. 

This  regulation  establishes  the  policy 
for  and  provides  procedures  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  conduct  of  an  urban  study. 

§  264.2  Applicability. 

This  regulation  is  applicable  to  all  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  (OCE) 
elements  and  all  field  operating  agencies 
having  civil  works  planning  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

§  264.3  References. 

(a)  Act  of  18  October  1972,  Pub.  L.  92- 
500  (70  Stat.  498,  84  Stat.  91),  Federal 


Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend¬ 
ments  of  1972. 

(b)  Act  of  1  January  197Q,  Pub.  L.  91- 
190  (83  Stat.  852),  National  Environ¬ 
mental  Policy  Act. 

(c)  Act  of  31  December  1970,  Pub.  L. 
91-611  (84  Stat.  1818),  Rivers  and  Har¬ 
bors  and  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970. 

(d)  Act  of  7  March  1974,  Pub.  L.  93- 
251  (88  Stat.  12),  Water  Resources  De¬ 
velopment  Act  of  1974,  Section  80  (88 
Stat.  34). 

(e)  Water  Resources  Council  (WRC) 
Principles  and  Standards  for  Planning 
Water  and  Related  Land  Resources,  38 
PR  24778-24869,  10  September  1973. 

(f)  Engineer  Regulation  (ER)  18-2-2. 

(g)  Engineer  Regulation  (ER)  1105- 
2-10. 

(h)  Engineer  Regulation  (ER)  1105- 
2-403. 

(i>  Engineer  Regulation  (ER)  1105- 
2-507. 

(j)  Engineer  Regulation  (ER)  1120- 
2-112. 

(k)  Engineer  Pamphlet  (EP)  1165- 
2-1. 

§  264.4  Definitions. 

As  used  in  this  regulation,  the  follow¬ 
ing  definitions  apply. 

“Public” — Any  non-Corps  of  Engineers 
entity.  This  includes  other  Federal  agen¬ 
cies,  State  and  local  governments,  public 
and  private  interest  groups,  and  con¬ 
cern^  individuals. 

“Institution” — Any  process  or  organi¬ 
zation  that  is  highly  structured,  systema¬ 
tized,  and  stable.  It  may  be  a  type  of 
group,  e.g.,  a  metropolitan  sanitary  dis¬ 
tract  or  a  council  of  governments,  or  it 
may  be  a  formalized  practice,  e.g.,  a 
water  rights  law  or  a  water  usage  ordi¬ 
nance. 

“Procedure” — A  required  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  to  be  followed  in  the  development 
of  plans. 

“Guidance” — ^Information  distributed 
by  HQDA  (DAEN-CWP)  WASH  DC 
20314  to  assist  field  offices  in  carrying 
out  the  procedures  specified  in  Appendix 
A  below,  (jrenerally,  this  may  involve  up¬ 
dating  information  on  technologies,  pro¬ 
cesses,  or  similar  items. 

§  261.3  Policy. 

Basic  policies  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  pertaining  to  the  Urban 
Students  Program  are  set  forth  below. 

(a)  Comprehensive  ui’ban  area  plan¬ 
ning  is  to  remain  a  local  responsibility. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  may  augment 
local  planning  efforts  by  developing  al¬ 
ternative  urban  water  resource  plans. 
One  of  these  alternative  plans  may  be 
selected  by  responsible  officials  as  a  com¬ 
ponent  of  a  comprehensive  urban  area 
plan. 

(b)  Urban  water  resource  planning 
conducted  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
must  not  duplicate  other  Federal  pro¬ 
grams. 

(c)  Wastewater  management  compo¬ 
nents  of  alternative  urban  water  re¬ 
source  plans  must  fulfill  the  intent  of 
Pub.L.  92-500,  5  264.3(a). 


(d)  Throughout  the  conduct  of  an 
urban  study,  there  must  be  full  and  con¬ 
tinuous  coordination  with  the  public. 
The  public  must  not  only  be  educated 
and  informed  about  what  is  occurring 
but  must  also  be  included  and  actively 
involved  in  the  planning  process. 

(e)  Where  specific  water  resource  ele¬ 
ments,  such  as  commercial  navigation, 
are  included  in  an  urban  water  resource 
plan,  the  plan  development  of  that  spe¬ 
cific  element  should  be  in  accordance 
with  the  established  Corps  policy  for  the 
element.  Where  wastewater  managepient 
is  the  element,  the  plan  development  of 
that  element  will  be  in  accordance  with 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  regu¬ 
lations  and  Part  Three  of  Appendix  A 
to  this  part. 

§  264.6  Tlie  imporlanre  and  priority  of 
the  Urban  Studies  Program. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  involved  in 
the  Urban  Studies  Program  in  response 
to  the  critical  need  for  Federal  assist¬ 
ance  to  solve  regional  urban  water  re¬ 
sources  problems.  Urban  problems  share, 
along  with  energy  problems,  the  top 
priority  of  all  Civil  Works  planning  mis¬ 
sions.  Accordingly,  offices  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  urban  studies  should  give 
this  program  the  requisite  dii'ection  and 
attention. 

§  264.7  Procedures. 

District  and  Division  offices  conducting 
urban  studies  will  follow  the  procedures 
contained  in  Appendix  A  below.  Where 
the  local  situation  dictates  that  a  devia¬ 
tion  from  these  procedures  may  be  ap¬ 
propriate,  written  permission  should  be 
requested  from  HQDA  (DAEN-CWP) 
WASH  DC  20314. 

§  264.8  Recommendations  for  improve¬ 
ment. 

Comments  or  recommendations  for 
improvement  to  Appendix  A  below  will 
be  welcomed  if  submitted  to  HQDA 
(DAEN-CWP-U)  WASH  DC  20314.  Com¬ 
ments  or  recommendations  should  sug¬ 
gest  improved  or  substitute  text  for  the 
passages  cited. 

For  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Russell  J.  Lamp, 
Colonel.  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Executive. 

Appendix  A — Urban  Studies  Program  Study 
Procedure 

PART  one:  development  of  urban  water 
RESOURCE  PLANS 

Chapter 

1  Introduction. 

1-1  Purpose. 

1-2  State  and  Federal  Requirements. 

1-3  New  Concepts. 

1-4  Water  Resource  Plan  Product. 

2  Urban  Water  Resource  Planning. 

1-5  Piupose. 

1-6  Objective  ol  Urban  Water  Resource 
Planning. 

1-7  Relationship  oi  Urban  Area  Compre¬ 
hensive  Planning  to  Urban  Water 
Resource  Planning. 

1-8  Composition  of  an  Urban  Water  Re¬ 
source  Plan. 

1-9  Capital  Improvements. 
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1-10  Management  Prograxns. 

1-11  A  Revision  Program. 

1-12  Impementatloii  Arrangementa. 

1-13  Recommendations. 

3  The  Planning  Process. 

1-14  Purpose. 

1-15  General  Planning  Principles. 

1-16  Stages  of  Plan  Development. 

1-17  Planning  Tasks. 

4  Organizing  for  an  Urban  Study. 

1-18  Purpose. 

1-19  The  Study  Team. 

1-20  Consultants. 

1-21  The  Plan  of  Study. 

5  Study  Reports  and  Documentation. 

1-22  PiuTOse. 

1-23  Report  Organization  and  Content. 

1-24  Ancillary  Documents. 

1-26  Draft  Report  Reveiw  Process. 

1- 26  Draft  Report  Review  Coordination. 

PART  two:  spkcific  klements  supporting  the 

PLANNING  PROCESS 

1  The  Plan  of  Study  (POS) . 

2-1  Purpose. 

2-2  Plan  of  Study  Objectives. 

2-3  Elements  of  a  Plan  of  Study. 

2-4  Justification  for  the  Study. 

2-5  Stage  1  Study  Results. 

2-6  Study  Effort  Allocation. 

2-7  ■  Plan  of  Study  Coordination. 

2-8  Plan  of  Study  Review. 

2  Public  Involvement. 

2- 9  Purpose. 

2- 10  Importance  of  Public  Involvement. 

2-11  Public  Involvement  Objective. 

2-12  Development  of  a  Public  Involvement 
Pro^am- 

2-13  Public  Involvement  Program  Activi¬ 
ties. 

2-14  Monitoring  of  Public  Involvement  Pro¬ 
grams. 

2-15  Evaluation  of  Public  Involvement  Pro¬ 
gram. 

3  Institutional  Analysis  and  Arrange¬ 

ments. 

2-16  Purpose. 

2-17  Relationship  of  Institutions  to  Urban 
Studies. 

2-18  Task  Areas. 

2-19  Institutional  Data  Base. 

2-20  Analysis  and  Evaluation  of  Institu¬ 
tional  Capabilities. 

2-21  Presentation  of  Institutional  Arrange¬ 
ments. 

PART  three: 

WASTEWATER  MANAGEMENT  PLANNING 

1  Water  Quality  Goals  and  Deadlines  for 

Wastewater  Planning. 

3-1  Purpose. 

3-2  National  Goals. 

3-3  EfQuent  Limitations  Deftdllnes. 

3-4  The  Corps  of  Engineers’  Definition  of 
EfSuent  Limitations  Commensurate 
with  the  1986  Goal. 

2  Sewer  System  Evaluation. 

3-6  Purpose. 

3-6  Sewer  System  Evaluation  Components. 

3-7  Corps  of  Engineers’  Participation  In 
Sewer  System  Evaluation. 

8  Urban  Drainage. 

8-8  Purpose. 

3-9  Definition  of  Permissible  Urban  Drain¬ 
age  Studies. 

3- 10  Cost-Sharing  Applicable  to  Permls- 

sable  Urban  Drainage  Studies. 

Part  One 
CHAPTER  1 

Introduction 

1-1.  Purpose,  a.  The  purpose  of  this  chap¬ 
ter  is  to  Introduce  key  concepts  which  are 
discussed  In  further  detail  In  succeeding 
chapters. 

b.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  through  its  Ur¬ 
ban  Studies  Program  seeks  to  provide  a  range 
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ot  urban  water  resource  plans  that  are  com¬ 
patible  with  comprehensive  urban  develop¬ 
ment  goals  of  the  region  under  study.  These 
plans  will  provide  cm  Integrated  approach  to 
water  resources  management.  This  procedure 
Is  designed  to  assure  that  the  residents  of 
the  study  area  will  guide  the  development 
of  these  plans.  The  planning  process  Is  struc¬ 
tured  to  assure  that  the  evaluations  of  the 
plans  developed  highlight  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each  plan.  In  order  for 
these  urban  water  resource  plans  to  be  com¬ 
patible  with  the  regional  Interests,  planners 
and  engineers  must  keep  the  broad  problems 
and  Issues  of  the  region  In  mind  while  devel¬ 
oping  solutions  on  specified  water  resource 
problems.  Urban  water  resource  plans  have 
some  impact  upon  almost  all  activities  of 
the  public.  By  discussing  potential  solutions 
and  their  related  Impacts  with  the  public, 
the  development  of  plans  whose  impacts  are 
contrary  to  public  preferences  can  be  avoided. 

1-2.  State  and  Federal  Requirements,  a. 
The  plans  that  are  developed  must  meet  ap¬ 
plicable  State  and  Federal  requirements.  A 
range  of  plans  will  be  developed  to  address 
the  urban  water  resource  problems,  needs, 
Issues,  and  concerns  of  the  region.  The  range 
of  plans  will  Include  one  plan  which  opti¬ 
mizes  national  economic  development  (NED) 
and  one  plan  which  emphasizes  environ¬ 
mental  quality  (EQ).  The  Federal  Interest 
used  as  a  basis  for  funding  certain  com¬ 
ponents  of  any  plan  ultimately  selected  Is 
specified  In  §  264.3(e).  Plans  directed  toward 
attaining  the  national  objectives  of  NED  and 
EQ  would  provide  the  basis  for  assessing  the 
extent  of  Federal  funding  for  the  plan(s) 
which  the  people  of  the  region  desire.  The 
applicable  Interest  rates  used  In  economic 
analyses  will  refiect  S  264fi(d) . 

b.  Because  of  the  legislative  requirements 
established  by  Pub.  L.  92-500,  1264.3(a), 
waste-water  management  elements  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  number  of  planning  constraints 
which  must  be  considered.  ’The  remainder  of 
this  subparagraph  describes  the  relationship 
of  the  Urban  Studies  Program  to  various  seg¬ 
ments  of  Pub.  L.  92-600. 

(1)  Section  101  establishes  a  set  of  na¬ 
tional  water  quality  goals  which  are  further 
enunciated  In  section  301.  These  sections 
establish  dates  by  which  wastewater  treat¬ 
ment  facilities  must  achieve  certain  treat¬ 
ment  levels.  These  dates — 1983  and  1985 — 
and  their  respective  treatment  levels  are 
more  fully  discussed  In  para  3-1  through  3-5. 
Implementation  of  the  wastewater  elements 
will  be  phased  over  the  study  period  to  assure 
that  plans  achieve  the  water  quality  goals 
and  standards  specified  in  para  3-1  through 
3-6.  It  is  particularly  important  that  a 
clear,  concise  display  of  the  costs  and  Impacts 
associated  with  the  phased  achievement  of 
each  goal  over  time  be  presented. 

(2)  The  plans  prepared  In  the  course  of 
an  urban  study  should  assist  local  gpvern- 
ments  in  fulfilling  certain  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  Step  2  (Preparation  of  Construc¬ 
tion  Plans  and  Specifications)  construction 
grant  application  for  section  201,  “Facilities 
Planning.”  40  CFR  35.920-3 (b)  sets  forth  the 
14  Items  to  be  covered  In  a  Step  2  construc¬ 
tion  grant  application.  The  Plan  of  Study 
must  clearly  set  forth  which  participating 
agency  is  to  provide  each  element  of  the 
Step  2  grant  application.  Conceivably,  some 
of  the  elements  may  be  developed  after 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  completes  its  portion 
of  the  study  effort.  Specific  interpretations 
of  the  level  of  detail  associated  with  each 
element  In  the  above  referenced  CFR  should 
be  obtained  from  the  EPA  Regional  Office  In 
whose  Jurisdiction  the  study  area  Is  located. 

(3)  As  a  portion  of  the  engineering  report 
required  for  a  Step  2  grant  application,  a 
sewer  system  evaluation  Is  required.  This 
consists  of  two  parts,  an  infiltration /Inflow 
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analysis  and  a  sewer  system  evaluation 
survey. 

(a) .  The  Inflltratkm/lnflow  analysis  is  a 
cost  effectiveness  analysis  based  upon  exist¬ 
ing  data.  ’The  analysis  Is  designed  to  show 
whether  the  costs  to  rehabilitate  sewers  to 
reduce  Infiltration  and  Infiow  Is  greater  than 
the  costs  to  treat  this  added  flow.  If  the  cost 
to  treat  is  less  than  the  cost  to  rehabilitate, 
Inflltration/lnflow  is  not  excessive. 

(b)  .  If  the  analysis  Indicates  that  inflltra- 
tlon/lnflow  Is  not  excessive, ,  and  EPA  agrees 
with  this  finding,  no  further  efforts  need  be 
expended  on  this  task.  However,  If  Inflltra- 
tlon/lnflow  Is  determined  to  be  excessive  and 
EPA  concurs,  then  a  sewer  system  evaluation 
survey  Is  required.  Part  Three,  Chapter  Two 
discusses  the  Corps’  position  regarding  these 
two  phases  of  a  sewer  system  evaluation  In 
further  detail. 

(4)  When  assisting  local  interests  In  the 
development  of  elements  for  a  Step  2  grant 
application  the  function  of  certifying  a  plan 
is  vested  In  the  State.  The  State  agency  must 
forward,  with  each  construction  grant  ap¬ 
plication  submitted  to  the  Regional  Adminis¬ 
trator,  a  certification  that  the  proposed  proj¬ 
ect  Is  entitled  to  priority  In  accordance  with 
the  State  priority  system,  and  requires  the 
specified  funding  requested  from  allotments 
currently  available.  Also  included  in  priority 
certification  Is  a  statement  that  the  award 
of  a  grant  for  the  proposed  project  will  not 
Jeopardize  the  fvmdlng  of  any  treatment 
works  of  higher  priority.  The  State  agency 
is  responsible  for  defining  the  scope  of  treat¬ 
ment  works  projects  and  determining  the 
time  when  such  projects  are  to  receive  Fed¬ 
eral  financial  assistance. 

(5)  Section  303,  “Water  Quality  Standards 
and  Implementation  Plans,”  40  CFR  130, 
“State  Continuing  Planning  Process,”  and  40 
CFR  131,  “Water  Quality  Management  Plans” 
describe  State  requirements  In  three  areas. 
These  requirements  concern  what  the  state 
has  to  do  to  establish  a  series  of  stream  water 
quality  standards,  develop  a  priority  listing 
of  municipalities  not  achieving  the  stream 
standards,  and  develop  Information  to  Im¬ 
plement  a  waste  discharge  permit  program. 
Urban  water  resources  planning  Is  not  nor¬ 
mally  concerned  with  the  type  of  planning 
required  by  section  303.  However,  Informa¬ 
tion  developed  In  the  course  of  an  urban 
study  may  be  modified  and  augmented,  as 
necessary,  by  the  State  to  satisfy  require¬ 
ments  Imposed  by  section  303. 

(6)  The  planning  process  In  this  appendix 
was  developed  to  reflect  the  Intent  of  section 

208,  “Areawide  Waste  Treatment  Manage¬ 
ment.”  Particular  attention  has  been  devoted 
to  formulating  a  planning  process  which  in¬ 
corporates  the  planning  requirements  con¬ 
tained  In  section  208(b). 

(7)  This  procedure  does  not  apply  to  stud¬ 
ies  conducted  specifically  to  satisfy  section 

209,  “Basin  Planning”,  Those  plans  generally 
conform  to  Water  Resource  Council  Level  B 
criteria,  §  264.3(k) . 

1-3.  New  Concepts.  The  WRC  Principles 
and  Standards  and  this  regulation  introduce 
many  new  planning  principles  and  codifies 
many  techniques  for  following  these  princi¬ 
ples.  The  most  Important  of  these  are  dis¬ 
cussed  below. 

a.  Problems,  Issues  and  Concerns  of  the 
Region.  The  problems.  Issues,  and  concerns 
addressed  in  the  study  will  not  be  limited  to 
water  resource  problems  but  will  Include  re¬ 
lated  matters  such  as  growth  policies.  A  full 
understanding  of  both  water  resource  and 
related  impacts  is  Important  to  decision- 
makers.  Problem  Identification  is  described 
In  greater  detail  In  para  1-17. 

b.  Planning  Objectives.  National  objectives 
are  drawn  from  §  264.3(e).  Study  area  plan¬ 
ning  objectives  are  developed  based  upon  the 
problems.  Issues,  and  concerns  Identified. 
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Ttie  plaiming  objectives  which  are  based 
upoa  water  and  related  land  resource  prob¬ 
lems  direct  the  planning  effort  and  serve  as 
a  portion  of  the  criteria  for  impact  assess¬ 
ment  and  decision-making.  This  is  further 
explained  in  para  1-17.  In  terms  of  this 
document,  “impact  assessment”  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  “effect  assessment.” 

c.  Public  Involvement.  Defining  the  public 
as  any  non-Corps  of  Engineers  entity  enlarges 
substantially  the  traditional,  more  narrow 
view  of  public.  Public  involvement  through¬ 
out  the  entire  planning  process  is  necessary 
to  assure  that  the  various  segments  of  the 
public  have  a  role  in  decisions  that  affect 
their  future.  Public  involvement  is  further 
discussed  in  Part  Two,  Chapter  Two. 

d.  Display  of  Impacts.  The  words  Impact 
and  effect  are  used  synonymously  in  this  ap¬ 
pendix.  The  evaluation  and  display  of  im¬ 
pacts  will  provide  the  public  and  their 
selected  and  appointed  representatives  with 
the  Information  necessary  for  responsible 
decision-making.  A  system  of  accounts  as 
specified  in  §  264.3(e)  will  be  used.  The  eval¬ 
uation  display  should  contain  information 
presented  in  such  a  way  that  an  individual 
can  readily  distinguish  separate  sections  that 
meet  legislative  requirements,  and  reflect 
local,  state,  and  Federal  interests. 

1-4.  Water  Resource  Plan  Product,  a.  The 
product  of  this  planning  process  will  consist 
of  the  following : 

(1)  A  series  of  three  to  seven  alternative 
urban  water  resources  plans  to  meet  long 
range  (approximately  50  years)  needs,  from 
which  a  choice  may  be  made  by  the  public 
prior  to  completion  of  the  study. 

(2)  A  priced  and  evaluated  portion  of  each 
of  the  alternative  urban  water  resource  plans 
to  meet  short  range  (approximately  20  years) 
needs. 

(3)  A  phased  early  action  program  for  the 
study  region  for  each  alternative  virban  water 
resource  plan  to  meet  short  range  (approxi¬ 
mately  20  years)  needs. 

(4)  If  appropriate,  a  proposal  for  Con¬ 
gressional  authorization  of  selected  projects 
of  the  early  action  program  of  the  publicly 
selected  “best”  plan  where  these  selected 
projects  are  traditional  Corps  of  Engineers 
functions. 

b.  The  alternative  urban  water  resomrce 
plans  will  be  composed  of  three  elements, 
described  in  para  1-9  through  1-12.  Included 
in  the  three  elements  are  Implementation 
arrangements  required  for  the  efficient  crea¬ 
tion  of  e*w:h  element.  The  three  elements  are: 

(1)  Capital  Improvements. 

( 2 )  Management  Programs 

(3)  A  Revision  Program. 

CHAPTER  2 

Urban  Water  Resources  Planning 

1-5.  Purpose.  This  chapter  describes  the 
concepts  governing  the  development  of  an 
lu-ban  water  resources  plan  and  differentiates 
between  urban  water  resources  planning  and 
comprehensive  urban  area  planning. 

1-6.  Objective  of  Urban  Water  Resource 
Planning,  a.  The  objective  of  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers  urban  water  resource  planning  is  to 
develop,  in  conjunction  with  the  public, 
plans  which  not  only  offer  realistic  prospect 
for  solving  specific  urban  water  resource 
problems  but,  equally  important,  also  have 
the  potential  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  solving 
other  related  urban  problems.  In  satisfying 
this  objective,  urban  water  resources  plan¬ 
ning  must  be  consistent  with  the  national 
objectives  established  by  {  264.3(e).  The  na¬ 
tional  objectives  are — 

(1)  To  enhance  national  economic  devel¬ 
opment  (NED) . 

(3)  To  enhance  the  quality  of  the  en¬ 
vironment  (BQ) . 


b.  In  order  to  achieve  the  above  objectives, 
urban  water  resource  plans  should  exhibit 
the  following  characteristics. 

(1)  Address  the  specified  water  resource 
problems,  issues,  and  concerns  of  the  regional 
publics  by  responding  to  expressed  desires 
and  preferences. 

(2)  Be  flexible  to  accommodate  changing 
economic,  social,  and  environmental  patterns 
and  new  technologies. 

(3)  Intergrate  with  and  be  complementary 
to  other  urban  development  and  manage¬ 
ment  programs. 

(4)  Be  fully  coordinated  with  affected 
agencies  at  all  levels. 

(5)  Be  developed  through  an  orderly, 
structured,  and  open  planning  process. 

(6)  Be  implementable  with  respect  to 
financial  and  institutional  capabilities  and 
public  consensus. 

( 7 )  Be  acceptable  to  appropriate  state  and 
Federal  agencies. 

c.  The  guidelines  and  regulations  to  be 
followed  for  areawide  waste  treatment  man¬ 
agement  and  facilities  planning  are  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA).  Therefore,  close  cooperation 
with  EPA  field  personnel  Is  necessary  for 
proper  interpretation  of  EPA  regulations  auid 
guidelines  In  order  to  produce  information 
which  state  governments  can  use  in  construc¬ 
tion  grant  applications. 

1-7.  Relationship  of  Urban  Area  Compre¬ 
hensive  Planning  to  Urban  Water  Resource 
Planning,  a.  Comprehensive  urban  area 
planning  generally  Is  carried  out  by  local  or 
regional  planning  commissloiis.  Urban  area 
comprehensive  planning  focuses  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  issues  such  as  housing,  transporta¬ 
tion,  health  and  social  services,  land  use 
planning,  solid  waste  management,  and  water 
resources  management. 

b.  The  Urban  Studies  Program  will  pri¬ 
marily  address  one  of  the  issues  in  paragraph 
a,  above — water  resources  management.  In 
specifically  addressing  the  urban  water  re¬ 
sources  problems,  the  plans  developed  may 
affect  other  urban  problems.  For  example,  a 
plan  restricting  construction  In  a  flood  plain 
to  reduce  urban  flood  damages,  may  make 
land  available  for  additional  recreation  areas, 
as  well  as  control  \irban  sprawl.  Controlling 
urban  sprawl  could  then  affect  urban  area 
housing  development. 

c.  Within  the  scope  of  water  resources 
management,  the  Urban  Studies  Program  ad¬ 
dresses  the  following  functional  water  re¬ 
source  components. 

( 1 )  Urban  Flood  Control. 

( 2 )  Flood  Plain  Management. 

(3)  Municipal  and  Industrial  Water 
Supply. 

(4)  WastewatM  Management. 

(5)  Bank  and  Channel  Stabilization. 

(6)  Lake,  Estuarine,  and  Ocean  Restora¬ 
tion  and  Protection. 

(7)  Recreation  Management  at  Corps’ 
Civil  Works  Projects. 

(8)  Regional  Harbors  and  Waterways. 

d.  Within  any  specific  urban  area,  all,  or 
only  some,  of  these  functional  conq>onents 
may  be  applicable.  Existing  local  plans  for  a 
functional  component  may  be  adequate  for 
the  planning  time  frame  considered  in  a 
study.  Where  this  occurs,  these  local  plans 
will  be  incorporated  into  the  urban  water 
resource  planning  process. 

1-8.  Composition  of  an  Urban  Water  Re¬ 
source  Plan.  Each  study  will  develop  alterna¬ 
tive  urban  water  resource  plans  from  which 
one  may  be  selected  tor  implementation. 
Every  plan  will  provide  solutions  to  the  water 
resource  problems  addressed  in  a  study.  Each 
alternative  plan  will  be  composed  of  three 
elements.  This  approach  should  assist  the 
local  people  in  selecting  a  plan  which  not 
only  solves  the  water  resource  problems  but 


is  compatible  with  local  preferences.  The 
three  elements  are — 

a.  Capital  Improvements 

b.  Management  Programs 

c.  A  Revision  Program 

1-9.  Capital  Improvements,  a.  In  develop¬ 
ing  capital  Improvements,  or  structures,  both 
new  construction  and  improvements  to  exist¬ 
ing  facilities  should  be  considered.  Capital 
Improvements  will  Include  those  structures 
which  directly  address  the  water  resource 
problems  as  well  as  those  facilities  which 
may  be  a  necessary  by-product  of  the  initial 
facility.  For  example,  if  a  new  harbor  chan¬ 
nel  Is  dredged  (capital  improvement) ,  a  diked 
disposal  area  (capital  Improvement)  may 
have  to  be  constructed  to  contain  the 
dredged  material. 

b.  Alternatives  for  solving  water  resource 
problems  may  provide  an  opportunity  for 
additional  capital  improvements  by  the 
private  sector.  This  potential  Should  be 
identified  in  the  discussion  of  public  capital 
Improvement.  The  private  sector  may  be  re¬ 
quired,  under  a  specific  alternative,  to  pro¬ 
vide  facilities  which  satisfy  a  specific  need. 
For  Instance,  a  pretreatment  facility  to  re¬ 
move  heavy  metals  from  industrial  waste 
prior  to  discharge  to  a  mvinlclpal  sewer  is  a 
private  sector  facility. 

c.  Study  alternatives  may  suggest  attrac¬ 
tive  opportunities  for  enhancing  the  non¬ 
water  resource  needs  of  the  region.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  a  local  issue  is  the  siting  of  a  new 
power  generation  facility,  a  land  treatment 
system  may  provide  the  necessary  cooling 
water  while  Isolating  the  facility.  While  the 
study  should  not  plan  for  a  power  genera - 
ton  facility  per  se,  the  availability  of  land 
and  water  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  utility. 

d.  Where  existing  facilities  are  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  specific  alternative,  operation, 
maintenance,  and  replacement  costs  relating 
to  those  facilities  should  be  included  in  any 
cost-effectiveness  analysis. 

1-10.  Management  Programs.  Management 
programs  are  the  measures  necessary  to 
make  an  alternative  operate  efficiently.  They 
are  distinguished  from  capital  improve¬ 
ments  because  they  do  not  necessarily 
Involve  major  construction  or  engineering 
activities.  Sometimes  characterized  as  non- 
structural  approaches,  management  pro¬ 
grams  may  still  require  investment.  Manage¬ 
ment  programs  associated  with  resource 
utilization  may  Include  the  following — 

a.  Regulatory  activities,  such  as  permits, 
building  codes,  ordinances,  land  use  zoning, 
and  control  techniques. 

b.  Operation  smd  maintenance  procedures, 
such  as  guides  for  the  use  of  phjrslcal  compo¬ 
nents  of  water  resource  systems,  training  of 
personnel,  and  public  education  in  resource 
use. 

c.  Fiscal  controls,  such  as  revenue  produc¬ 
tion,  cost-sharing,  user  fees,  and  develop¬ 
ment  financing. 

1-11.  A  Revision  Program,  a.  Alternatives 
should  contain  a  revision  {Hrogram  to  provide 
decision  makers  flexible  plans  that  will  be 
responsive  to  possible  changes  in  needs  and 
future  base  conditions.  Periodic  revisions 
are  essential  if  the  urban  water  resources 
plan  selected  is  to  be  an  instrument  of  con¬ 
tinuous,  dynamic  planning  and  not  merely  a 
static  end  product. 

b.  In  developing  a  revision  program,  po¬ 
tential  changes  or  planning  activities  should 
be  categorized  as  substantive  or  procedural. 

(1)  Substantive  changes  causing  plans  to 
be  revised  may  Include  changes  such  as  a 
council  of  governments  modifying  its  land 
use  protections,  a  radical  change  in  energy 
availability,  a  new  innovation  In  waste  treat¬ 
ment  technology,  a  change  In  the  regulations 
Implementing  i  284.3  (a)  or  (o),  or  new  water 
resource  legislation. 
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(2)  Procedural  matters  describing  bow  to 
make  revisions  may  Include  designating  the 
agency  re^nslble  for  future  planning,  the 
method  or  time  period  for  review,  and  the 
method  for  modifying  the  plan, 

1-12.  Implementation  Arrangements,  a. 
Bach  plan  element  should  contain  Implemen¬ 
tation  arrangements  which  describe  the  ac¬ 
tion  necessary  to  take  the  plan  frcmi  the 
conceptual  state  and  place  It  in  operation. 
Implementation  arrangements  are  developed 
to  provide  for  the  most  orderly  and  efficient 
creation  of  capital  improvements,  manage¬ 
ment  programs  and  a  revision  program.  Im¬ 
plementation  arrangements  may  include 
changes  In  agency  responsibility,  methods  of 
funding,  and  Ihe  fulfillment  or  modification 
of  legislative  requirements  emd  constraints. 
Implementation  arrangements  should  also 
Include  alternative  arrangements  which 
show  how  existing  institutions  might  be 
incorporated,  modified  If  necessary,  new  In¬ 
stitutions  created,  or  existing  Institutions 
abandoned  In  order  to  efficiently  Implement 
the  {fian. 

b.  To  provide  the  public  with  a  choice, 
each  final  alternative  lurban  water  resoiurce 
plan  Should  contain  at  least  two  different 
sets  of  inq>lementatlon  arrangements.  Each 
set  of  arrangements  must  take  a  distinctly 
different  approach  to  implement  the  plan. 
For  Instance,  a  single  miiltlfunctlon  regional 
agency,  a  series  of  small,  geographically  de¬ 
fined  agencies,  or  a  series  of  smaller  f\mc- 
tlonally  defined  agencies  Illustrates  three 
different  approaches.  One  set  of  implemen¬ 
tation  arrangements  may  be  sultiOile  for 
more  than  one  plan.  Each  of  the  Implementa¬ 
tion  arrangements  will  address — 

(1)  Time  phasing. 

(a)  Of  construction  and  associated  design 
activities. 

(b)  For  initiation  of  management  pro¬ 
grams. 

(c)  For  the  revision  program. 

(2)  Total  costs  and  cost-sharing  arrange¬ 
ments.  Special  care  must  be  taken  to  mava 
sure  that  facilities  for  collection  of  run-off 
are  Identified  properly  and  that  construction 
costs  are  appropriately  allocated  to  waste- 
water  management  and  to  flood  control  and, 
further,  that  flood  control  and  wastewater 
management  costs  are  apportioned  between 
Federal  and  non-Federal  interests.  Close  co¬ 
operation  with  EPA  is  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  appropriate  distinctions  will  be  re¬ 
flected  In  the  report. 

(3)  Agency  responsibilities  for  implemen¬ 
tation. 

1-13.  Recommendations.  Two  alternative 
courses  of  action  exist  regarding  recommen¬ 
dations.  Ihey  differ  based  upon  whether  or 
not  a  capital  Improvement  is  Identical  in  all 
final  alternative  wban  water  resource  plans 
presented  to  the  public,  and  whether  or  not 
the  public  has  selected  a  ‘'best”  plan.  Ir¬ 
respective  of  when  a  capital  improvement  Is 
recommended  for  authorization,  established 
Corps  of  Engineer’s  procedures  regarding 
level  of  detail  for  authorizaliou  tnd  other 
requirements  will  be  followed. 

a.  If  there  is  an  Identical  capital  improve¬ 
ment  common  to  all  final  alternatives,  the 
District  Engineer  may  recommend  that  capi¬ 
tal  improvement  for  authorization  when  he 
presents  the  final  alternatives  to  the  public 
for  choice,  assuming  that  the  capital  im¬ 
prove  is  an  element  of  the  Corps’  traditional 
role.  The  public’s  choice  of  alternatives  is 
not  contralned  by  the  District  Engineer’s 
action. 

b.  If  the  capital  improvements  differ  in 
either  content  or  scope  among  final  alterna¬ 
tive  urban  water  resource  plans,  or  where  an 
Identical  capital  Improvement  does  not  exist 
in  all  final  alternatives,  or  further,  where  no 


public  consensus  exists  on  a  single  "best” 
plan  for  Implementation,  the  District  Engi¬ 
neer  may  not  recommend  a  capital  Improve 
ment  for  authorization  \mtll  a  plan  has  been 
selected  by  the  public  for  Implementation. 

In  this  Instance,  recommending  prior  to 
public  choice  of  a  plan  would  effectively 
constrain  the  public  choice  to  accepting  the 
plan  which  contains  the  recommended  Im¬ 
provement.  The  Corps’  Report  presenting  the 
final  alternatives  will  only  be  In  partial 
fulfillment  of  the  study  resolution  until  such 
time  as  the  public  selects  a  plan  for  imple¬ 
mentation;  consequently,  the  District  En¬ 
gineer’s  Report  is  an  “interim”  report.  After 
selection  fmd  approval  of  a  plan  by  the  appro¬ 
priate  publics  the  District  Engineer  may 
review  the  selected  plan,  and  recommend  for 
authorization  those  capital  improvements 
within  the  Corps’  traditional  role.  This  rec¬ 
ommendation  will  complete  the  District  En¬ 
gineer’s  response  to  the  study  resolution. 

CHAI>TZR  3 

The  Planning  Process 

1-14.  Purpose.  The  Principles  and  Stand¬ 
ards  for  Planning  Water  and  Related  Land 
Resources  establish  basic  Federal  policy  ap¬ 
plicable  to  water  resources  planning.  This 
chapter  presents  a  general  description  of  the 
planning  process  that  Is  required  In  all 
urban  studies  to  reflect  §  264.3(e). 

1-16.  Grenerol  Planning  Principles.  Plan 
formulation  and  evaluation  is  predicated  on 
four  planning  principles  which  must  be  Inte¬ 
grated  into  the  conduct  of  an  urban  study. 

a.  Public  Involvement  and  agency  coordina¬ 
tion  must  be  carried  out  throughout  the 
study.  Continuous  tnteractlon  is  paramount 
to  the  urban  study  effort  in  order  to  Inform 
the  public  as  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
study  and  to  elicit  their  Input  and  feedback. 

b.  A  sustained  program  of  institutional 
analysis  Is  essential.  ’This  will  be  undertaken 
to  set  forth  the  ways  €md  means  for  Imple¬ 
menting  any  plan  which  Is  selected. 

c.  The  overall  urban  study  planning  process 
must  be  flexible  and  sensitive  to  accommo¬ 
date  changing  conditions.  Information,  and 
policies.  Plan  formulation  and  evaluation  will 
be  conducted  in  an  Iterative  manner  In  which 
the  planning  tasks  are  repeated,  or  Iterated, 
a  number  of  times. 

d.  Because  of  the  complex  Issues  Involved, 
the  urban  studies  must  be  conducted  by  an 
interdisciplinary  planning  team.  A  wide 
variety  of  professional  skills  and  view  points 
Should  be  Involved  In  a  oomplementary  man¬ 
ner  throughout  the  study. 

1-16.  Stages  of  Plan  Development.  Urban 
studies  will  be  imdertaken  in  three  time- 
phased  stages  covering  36  months.  This  short 
time  period  Is  necesscuy  to  meet  the  dead¬ 
lines  of  S  264.3  (e)  as  well  as  to  keep  the 
plans  relevant  In  light  of  rapidly  changing 
urban  problems.  The  planning  process  is 
divided  Into  three  stages  to  facilitate  man¬ 
agement  by  specifying  at  least  three  points 
for  monitoring  study  progress  and  sc<^ 
while  providing  for  the  orderly  development 
of  plans.  Each  stage  has  specific  study  out¬ 
puts.  These  are  intended  to  provide  for  the 
sequentied  review  of  study  progress  and  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  making  decisions  about 
the  nature,  scope,  and  direction  of  the  study 
effort. 

a.  Stage  1 — The  Plan  of  Study.  This  stage 
f^ould  be  accomplished  in  6-8  months.  This 
stage  should  result  in  a  clear  Indication  of 
the  scope  of  the  urban  study,  the  precise 
study  area  planning  objectives  It  will  piirsue, 
specific  constraints  that  have  been  identified, 
and  how  subsequent  planning  activities  will 
be  handled.  The  product  of  this  stage  will 
be  the  sections  entitled,  “Stage  1  Study  Re¬ 
sults”  and  “Plan  of  Study  Coordination”  of 


the  Plan  of  Study  docunoent.  Additional  In¬ 
formation  on  these  and  other  sections  of  the 
Plan  of  Study  is  contained  In  Part  ’Two, 
Chapter  1. 

b.  Stage  2 — ^Development  of  Intermediate 
Plans.  This  stage  should  be  accomplished  In 
10-12  months.  This  stage  concentrates  on  a 
more  thorough  analysis  of  the  problems,  as 
well  as  the  development  of  a  preliminary 
range  of  solutions  to  the  problems.  It  Is  not 
inconceivable  that  more  than  50  alternatives 
will  be  developed  In  this  stage  at  a  very 
gross  level  of  dettdl.  Those  showing  promise 
may  be  carried  forward,  while  others  may 
be  discarded  due  to  adverse  public  reaction, 
or  engineering  or  other  reasons.  The  initial 
development  of  alternatives  should  not  be 
unduly  constrained.  Plans  developed  which 
are  contrary  to  existing  public  preferences 
permit  a  comparison  showing  the  social,  en¬ 
vironmental,  and  financial  cost  of  the  prefer¬ 
ences.  A  public  reassessment  of  their  prefer¬ 
ences  may  res\ilt  In  a  changing  of  those  pref¬ 
erences  to  accommodate  new  or  Innovative 
concepts.  The  product  of  this  stage  should  be 
the  preparation  of  the  draft  Background  In¬ 
formation  Appendix,  and  a  chronological 
draft  of  the  Plan  Formulation  Appendix 
covering  the  first  16  to  20  months  of  the 
study.  Analysis  of  these  documents  by  all 
study  participants.  Division,  and  HQDA 
(DAEN-CWP)  WASH  DC  20814  should  form 
the  basis  for  decisions  regarding  how  plan¬ 
ning  should  be  accomplished  In  Stage  3.  A 
detailed  description  of  the  contents  of  these 
appendices  is  contained  In  Part  One,  Chap¬ 
ter  5. 

c.  Stage  3 — ^Development  of  Final  Plans. 
This  stage  should  be  accomplished  in  16-20 
months.  This  stage  concentrates  on  develop¬ 
ing  an  Increasing  level  of  detail  on  a  de¬ 
creasing  tttunber  of  alternative  urbcm  water 
resource  plans.  The  reduction  in  the  number 
of  plans  tmder  consideration  Is  accomplished 
through  public  involvement.  The  level  of 
detail  associated  with  the  final  plans  should 
be  comparable  between  capital  Improvements 
associated  with  the  same  water  resource  func¬ 
tion,  such  as  navigation,  however,  the  level 
of  detail  associated  with  wastewater  man¬ 
agement  may  be  different  than  the  level  of 
detail  associated  with  navigation  whereas  all 
navigation  Improvements  have  the  same 
level  of  detail.  The  level  of  detail  for  water 
resource  functions  that  are  part  of  the  Corps’ 
traditional  role  Is  determined  by  the  Engineer 
Regulations  concerning  project  authorlza- 
tlon.The  level  of  detail  for  wastewater  man¬ 
agement  Is  determined  by  EPA  regulations 
and  guidance.  The  product  of  Stage  3  Is  the 
final  study  report.  A  detailed  description  of 
this  document  Is  contained  In  Part  One, 
Chapter  5. 

1-17.  Planning  Tasks.  Planning  will  be 
conducted  by  carrying  out  four  functional 
planning  tasks  during  each  of  the  three 
stages  of  plan  development.  These  tasks  are 
problem  Identification,  formulation  of  al¬ 
ternatives,  Impact  assessment,  and  evalua¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  necessary  and  even  desirable 
to  repeat  or  Iterate  these  tasks  a  number  ot 
times  during  any  one  stage.  Succeeding  Itera¬ 
tions  should  reflect  an  increasing  level  of 
effort,  detail,  and  refinement.  In  addition, 
iterations  also  provide  for  incorporating  ad¬ 
ditional  Information  and  for  broadening  the 
scope  of  the  \irban  study  as  It  progresses. 
Table  1-1  sets  forth  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  tasks  and  the  three  plan  develop¬ 
ment  stages. 

a.  Problem  Identification.  The  purpose  of 
problem  identification  Is  to  Identify  the  range 
of  problems  the  study  effort  will  address  and 
to  establish  the  study  area  planning  objec¬ 
tives  for  the  urban  study.  The  planning  ob¬ 
jectives  provide  the  direction  for  formulation 
of  alternative  plans  and  form  the  basis  for 
assessing  and  evaluating  alternatives.  Prob- 
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lem  identification  inrolTes  the  fcrilowlng  ee- 
tlvitles: 

( 1 )  Identify  public  concums. 

(2)  Analyze  resource  management  prcb- 
lems. 

(3 )  Define  the  study  area. . 

(4)  Describe  the  base  condition. 

(5)  Project  future  conditions. 

(6)  Establish  study  area  planning  objec¬ 
tives. 

b.  Formulation  of  Alternatives.  The  pur¬ 
pose  at  formulating  alternative  plans  is  to 
develop  and  design  complete  urban  water 


raource  management  systems  which  satisfy 
the  idannlng  objectives.  Where  urban  studies 
iDdude  wastewater  management  as  a  compo- 
nexkt.  It  is  Uheiy  that  wastewater  manage- 
EOKit  measures  would  be  the  keystone  of  the 
formulation  effort.  Formulation  Involves  the 
f<dlowlng  acUvltles: 

(1)  Identify  the  full  range  of  resource 
management  measvires  available  for  problem 
aolutioa,  including  measures  favored  by  rep¬ 
resentative  segments  of  the  public. 

(3)  Categorize  applicable  non-structural 
measures. 


Dcvelopaent  of  a 
rUa  of  Study 


Problea 

Identification 


Focaulation  of 
AlteCBBtlVM 
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(3)  Categorize  applicable  structural  meas¬ 
ures. 

(4)  Develop  plans  by  combining  measures. 

(5)  Consider  plans  at  public. 

c.  Impact  Assessment.  The  purpose  of  Im¬ 
pact,  or  effect,  assessment  is  to  identify  and 
measure  the  changes  expected  to  result  from 
different  alternative  plans.  Impacts  are  iden¬ 
tified  by  comparing  all  the  components  of  an 
alternative  plan  to  the  base  condition  of  the 
region  to  determine  the  economic,  social,  and 
environmental  changes  from  the  condition 
that  are  expected  to  occur  with  the  plan.  Im¬ 
pact  assessment  involves  the  following  ac¬ 
tivities: 

( 1 )  Categorize  the  sources  of  impacts,  such 
as  inputs,  outputs  or  facilities. 

(2)  Identify  and  trace  impetets. 

(3)  Specify  Incidence  of  Impacts,  includ¬ 
ing  ^atlal  distribution,  and  when  they  will 
occur. 

(4)  Measure  impacts. 

d.  Evaluation.  The  purpose  of  evaluation 
is  to  determine  how  well  the  alternative  ur¬ 
ban  water  resources  plans  achieve  the  plan¬ 
ning  objectives,  and  how  the  plans  affect 
other  related  problems.  Evaluation  provides 
the  basis  for  trading  off  amcmg  the  alterna¬ 
tives  so  that  recommended  acti<ms  can  be 
made.  Evaluating  alternative  urban  study 
plans  Is  contingent  upon  reflecting  publicly- 
held  values  to  determine  which  are  the  bene¬ 
ficial  and  adverse  aspects  of  each  plan.  Eval¬ 
uation  involves  the  following  activities: 

(1)  Categorize  impacts. 

(2)  Label  NED  and  EQ  plans. 

(3)  Determine  the  Federal  interest. 

(4)  Apply  other  Federal  evaluation  crl- 
tMia. 

(5)  Perform  tradeoff  analysis.  In  part 
through  public  involvement. 

(6)  Specify  basis  for  next  Iteration. 


CRAPTEB  4 

Organizing  for  an  Urban  Study 

1-18.  Purpose.  The  success  of  an  urban 
study  Is  largely  affected  by  the  organization 
of  the  study  team,  their  consultants,  and  the 
Plan  of  Study  (POS)  that  will  direct  their 
effiMrts.  It  Is  imperative  that  the  study  team 
consist  of  personnel  capable  of  addressing 
the  regional  problems  in  an  innovative, 
imaginative,  and  skillful,  manner.  Consult¬ 
ants  must  be  selected  on  the  ba^s  of  their 
ability  to  address  the  ccunplex  urban  water 
problems  with  Imaginative  solutions.  The 
Plan  of  Study  should  be  sound  enough  to 
guide  the  entire  study  effort,  and  yet  be  as 
flexible  as  necessary  to  adapt  to  changes  as 
they  arise  in  the  course  of  the  study. 

1-19.  The  Study  Team.  a.  Field  trffices  con¬ 
ducting  urban  studies  should  develop  an  or¬ 
ganization  which  includes  the  following 
expertise: 

(1)  Study  Management.  Assigned  personnel 
are  concerned  with  the  efficient  conduct  of 
the  study  including  the  allocation  at  fimds 
and  personnel  (Including  consultants)  to  as¬ 
sure  a  balanced,  acceptable  study.  They  are 
also  responsible  for  the  monitoring  of  study 
progress  to  Insure-  timely  completion  of 
tasks,  adherence  to  established  policy  and 
guidance,  and  the  execution  of  a  quality  pub¬ 
lic  Involvement  program. 

(2)  Plan  Formulation.  Assigned  personnel 
are  responsible  for  formulating  alternative 
urban  water  resource  plans  in  accordance 
with  procedures  and  philosophies  contained 
In  this  regulation.  Plan  formulation  includes 
interpreting  the  problems.  Issues,  and  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  imblic.  articulating  water  re¬ 
source  planning  objectives  and  defining  sys¬ 
tem  outputs  based  upon  the  expressed  prob¬ 
lems,  Issues,  and  concerns.  Plans  are  formula- 
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ted  from  the  range  of  resource  management 
measures  which  include  policies,  programs, 
technologies,  engineering  inputs,  institu¬ 
tional  arrangements  and  Imidementation 
schemes.  Assigned  personnel  must  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  combining  the  partial  inputs  from  the 
following  three  areas  of  expertise  to  produce 
balanced,  publicly  acceptable,  plans. 

(3)  Technical  Systems  Design.  Assigned 
personnel  are  responsible  tor  the  design  of 
component  technical  portions  (capital  im¬ 
provements)  of  the  alternative  plans  formu  - 
lated.  These  component  technical  portlcms 
Inust  be  properly  designed  and  properly 
arranged  in  sequence  to  meet  system  out¬ 
puts  and  planning  constraints.  Technical  sys¬ 
tems  design  will  {Nredominately  respond  to, 
and  be  guided  by,  material  developed  in  the 
plan  formulation  area. 

(4)  Impact  Assessment  and  Evaluation.  As¬ 
signed  personnel  are  responsible  for  identify¬ 
ing  and  measuring  the  impacts  of  each 
system  on  the  existing  and  future  regional 
profiles  and  the  wide  range  of  comprehensive 
urban  planning  objectives.  Impact  assess¬ 
ment  also  involves  interpreting  the  e::q)resaed 
{MToblems,  issues,  and  concerns  of  the  peofde 
and  articulating  water  resource  planning 
objectives.  Evaluation  Includes  summarizing 
the  evaluative  rei^naes  the  puUic  and 
assisting  the  plan  formulatloa  and  technical 
system  design  specialists  in  the  modification 
and  refinement  of  plans  and  plan  components 
based  on  the  responses. 

(8)  Public  Involvement  and  Institutional 
Analysis.  Assigned  personnel  are  rc^xmsible 
for  formulating  and  coordinating  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  public  involvement  program.  Per¬ 
sonnel  are  also  responsible  for  identifying 
and  analyzing  the  Instltiitlons  affected  by 
each  plan,  developing  the  necessary  plan  or 
institutional  modifications,  and  assisting  in 
the  development  of  implementation  strate¬ 
gies. 

b.  The  District  Study  Team.  Districts 
should  organize  an  interdisciplinary  team 
which  has  not  other  duties.  Ideally,  one  spe¬ 
cialist,  or  more  as  necessary,  should  be  as¬ 
signed  to  each  area  of  expertise  described  in 
para  a,  above.  The  designated  team  leader 
should  report  directly  to  the  Chief  of  Plan¬ 
ning  Branch  or  Planning  Division,  as  ^;>pro- 
piiate.  It  Is  envisioned  that  a  high  level  of 
involvement  of  the  District  Engineer  or  hia 
deputy  or  designated  assistant  will  be  re¬ 
quired  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  Staff  support 
for  the  interdisciplinary  team  will  have  to 
be  provided  promptly  by  other  planning,  en¬ 
gineering,  and  administrative  elements  when 
needed.  Where  a  District  has  more  than  one 
urban  study,  certain  specialists  may  work  on 
more  than  one  study.  However,  a  separate 
Study  Manager  and  Plan  Formulation 
Specialist  for  each  study  is  rectmrimended. 

c.  Division  Offices.  Bach  Division  with  one 

at  more  urban  studies  will  need  an  Urban 
Studies  Program  Coordinator  and  a  small 
staff  set  out  as  an  Urban  Studies  Branch. 
The  Special  Studies  Branch  can  be  designa¬ 
ted  if  such  a  branch  exists.  This  is  seen  to  be 
a  full-time  effort  in  Divisions  where  Urban 
Studies  are  underway.  While  Divisions  shall 
remain  responsible  for  reporting  study 
progress  to  OCB,  m<x:e  frequent  oommunlca- 
thm  between  Dlvlsioa  coordinators  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  keep  other  Divisions  apprised  of  study 
progress.  Division  Program  Coordinators 
should  perform  the  following  tasks - 

(1)  Monitor  study  progress  to  achieve 
timely  completion  of  studies  within  38 
OKHiths  after  funding; 

(2)  Disseminate  pertinent  information  de- 
vtio|^  during  the  course  of  a  study  which 
may  be  of  particular  value  to  other  Corps 
offices.  The  value  may  be  in  potential  ap- 
plicatkm  of  the  data  by  another  Corps  office, 
or  obtaining  an  expedited  informal  review. 
Information  disseminated  may  Include  Plans 
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of  study,  contractor  scopes-of-work  and  re¬ 
ports,  public  Involvement  documents,  and 
study  reports.  Information  should  be  selec¬ 
tively  furnished  to— 

(a)  Other  Districts  In  the  Division. 

(b)  Other  Division  Program  Coordinators.^ 

(c)  Respective  OCE  Reports  Management 
Branches,  who  should  receive  a  copy  of  every¬ 
thing  sent  to  either  (a)  or  (b)  above. 

(3)  Developing  requests  for  training  and 
provide  training  or  request  HQDA  (DAEN- 
CWP)  WASH  DC  20314  to  provide  training. 

(4)  Co-mrdlnatlng  and  conducting  “on¬ 
board”  reviews  of  urban  studies. 

(5)  Monitoring  frmdlng  obligations  and 
expenditures. 

1-20.  Consultants  a.  Districts  may  elect  to 
use  consultants  to  augment  In-house  ex¬ 
pertise,  to  provide  expertise  unavailable 
within  the  Corps,  or  to  gain  added  f€unlllarlty 
with  the  study  area.  Included  as  potential 
consultants  are — 

(1)  Separate  Class  n  Activities  of  the 
Army  such  as  the  Cold  Regions  Research  and 
Engineering  Laboratory  (CRREL) ,  the  Water¬ 
ways  Experiment  Station  (WES),  the  Hydro¬ 
logic  Engineering  Center  (HEC),  and  In¬ 
stitute  for  Water  Resources  (IWR). 

(2)  Other  Federal  and  Regional  Agencies. 

(3)  Private  architectural-engineering 
firms. 

(4)  Citizens  having  requisite  special  skills. 

b.  The  prepiuatlon  of  the  Plan  of  Study 
is  an  orientation  period  for  the  study  team. 
Because  the  PCS  provides  guidance  for  the 
entire  study  and  involves  mandatory  coor¬ 
dination,  the  study  team  will  write  the  POS. 
However,  this  does  not  preclude  the  use  of 
consultants  to  provide  background  data  and 
Information  necessary  for  the  Corps  to  write 
a  POS. 

c.  Prior  to  contracting  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  specific  area  of  expertise,  careful  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given  to  the  alternative 
(rf  developing  this  expertise  In-house.  Where 
additional  future  urban  studies  or  other  pre¬ 
authorization  studies  with  similar  procedural 
requirements  are  contemplated,  additional 
training  for  Corps  personnel  may  be  not  only 
cost-effective,  but  also  advantageous  to  pro¬ 
fessional  skill  development. 

d.  During  Stages  1  and  2  of  the  study,  the 
main  emphasis  is  on  problem  identification 
and  public  involvement.  During  these  stages, 
contracts  to  supplement  the  in-house  ex¬ 
pertise  hi  the  above  areas  may  be  valuable. 
While  most  baseline  data  on  water  resource 
problems  should  be  available,  limited  con¬ 
tracts  to  obtain  baseline  data  for  infiltration/ 
inflow  analyses  may  be  executed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Stage  2.  Planning  during  the  first 
two  stages  should  incorporate  in-house  tech¬ 
nical  systems  design  expertise  in  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  alternatives.  It  would  be  imprudent 
to  contract  for  technical  systems  design  (en¬ 
gineering)  expertise  until  after  Stage  2  is 
essentially  complete.  Contracting  for  this 
scale  of  expertise  during  the  initial  two 
stages  is  considered  to  be  an  inefficient  ex¬ 
penditure  of  funds,  and  it  could  deprive 
District  personnel  of  the  opportunity  for 
effective  participation  in  the  study. 

e.  A  conscious  effort  should  be  made  to 
limit  the  total  amount  of  an  urban  study 
which  is  accomplished  by  contract.  This  is 
pcurtictilarly  important  in  the  wastewater 
management  portion  of  an  urban  study  be¬ 
cause  this  represents  a  new  area  in  which 
the  Corps  should  acquire  in-house  ex¬ 
pertise.  In  contracting  out  portions  of  an  ur¬ 
ban  study,  particularly  wastewater  manage¬ 
ment,  the  following  considerations  should  be 
observed— 

(1)  The  Corps  must  reserve  for  itself  the 
responsibility  for  comparing  and  evaluating 
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alternative  resource  management  elements 
to  assure  that  wastewater  management 
planning  is  integrated  with  planning  for  the 
Corps’  traditional  roles. 

(2)  Different  contractors  should  be  used  to 
develop  alternative  measures  for  wastewater 
management  utilizing  land  treatment  and 
plant-type  treatment.  While  consideration 
of  the  technical  system  outputs  and  resource 
requirements  ot  these  measures  is  inherent 
in  the  formulation  of  alternatives,  ultimate¬ 
ly,  the  Corps  will  have  to  verify  the  technical 
and  engineering  adequacy  of  each  plan  de¬ 
veloped,  as  well  as  verify  the  full  range  of 
impacts  caused  by  the  system  outputs  and 
resource  requirements.  Utilizing  more  than 
one  consultant  will  preclude  any  appearance 
of  bias  toward  one  measure  at  the  expense 
of  the  others. 

f .  Prior  to  contracting  for  the  development 
of  methodologies  such  as  a  new  method  of 
impact  assessment  or  a  new  method  of  ana¬ 
lyzing  institutions.  Districts  should  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  other  Corps  elements  have  de¬ 
veloped  useful  methodologies.  OCE  has  de¬ 
veloped  methodologies  for  plan  formulation, 
evaluation,  and  institutional  analysis.  These 
are  available  in  all  Corps  offices  with  Civil 
Works  planning  responsibilities.  Work  com¬ 
pleted  a  year  or  two  earlier  may  be  satis¬ 
factorily  applied  to  a  new  study.  In  like 
manner,  ongoing  developments  may  be 
shared  by  more  than  one  District  if  costs  are 
appropriately  shared.  Where  more  than  one 
District  in  a  Division  surfaces  the  same  need, 
the  respective  Division  shomd  consider  co¬ 
ordinating  the  effort.  Where  several  Divisions 
surface  the  same  need,  HQDA  (DAEN-CWF) 
WASH  DC  20314  Will  consider  coordinating 
the  effort.  In  both  cases,  equitable  sharing  of 
costs  may  permit  all  partners,  and  the  Corps 
in  general,  to  realize  far  greater  returns  on 
their  accumulated  investment  than  a  series 
of  small,  redundant  efforts  would  permit. 

1-21.  The  Plan  of  Study,  a.  Preparation  of 
the  Plan  ot  Study  (POS)  is  the  first  major 
substantive  task  to  be  undertaken  in  the 
conduct  ot  an  urban  study.  The  POS  is  a 
multiple-party  agreement  that  specifies  the 
scope  of  the  study,  describes  an  initial  set 
of  problems,  issues,  and  concerns  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed,  and  delineates  the  anticipated  pub¬ 
lic  involvement  program  strategy.  As  such, 
it  serves  as  a  planning  and  management  toed. 
It  should  specify  who  will  do  each  portion 
of  the  study,  when  each  part  will  be  done, 
and  how  the  total  effort  will  be  managed. 
A  detailed  disceission  of  format  and  content 
is  contained  in  Part  Two,  Chapter  1. 

b.  The  Plan  of  Study,  as  the  first  major 
study  output,  should  serve  as  a  focal  point 
for  the  initiation  of  the  public  involvement 
program.  The  POS  will  describe  how  the 
public  will  be  involved  in  the  study,  and 
Should  provide  the  vehicle  for  initial  con- 
teud»  with  the  public.  Part  Two,  Chapter  2 
“A  Public  Involvement  Program”,  contains 
information  that  is  useful  for  planning  and 
executing  an  effective  public  involvement 
program  in  the  study  region. 

c.  Table  1-2  contains  a  guide  to  allocating 
efforts  in  a  Plan  of  Study  for  an  \irban  study. 
These  effort  component  breakdowns  are 
based  upon  experience  with  the  Pilot  Waste- 
water  Management  Program.  “Effort”  as  used 
In  this  appendix,  refers  to  person-years  of 
work  multiplied  by  the  axmual  cost  of  em¬ 
ploying  a  person  with  that  specific  expertise 
for  one  year.  “Total  Combined  Efforts”  in¬ 
clude  all  Corps  efforts  plus  all  other  Federal 
efforts  plus  all  non-Federal  efforts  plvis  all 
non-Corps  of  Engineer  dollars  disbursed  in 
lieu  of  providing  effort. 
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Table  1-2. — Conceptual  combined  effort  break¬ 
down  for  a  S-year  study  period 


Percent  of  total 
combined  efforts 

Effort  component 

Low  Average  High 

1. 

Preparation  of  a  plan  of 
study  _ _ 

5 

6 

7 

2. 

Plan  formulation  and 
evaluation ; 
a.  Problem  identifica¬ 
tion  _ _ 

7 

9 

11 

b.  Formulation  of  alter¬ 
natives  _  _ 

20 

25 

30 

c.  Impact  assessment 
and  evaluation _ 

20 

25 

30 

d.  Public  involvement 
and  institutional 
studies  _ _ 

19 

21 

23 

3. 

Study  documentation 
and  report  prepara¬ 
tion  ^ _ _ 

8 

10 

12 

4. 

Study  management____ 

3 

4 

t  5 

Total _ 

100 
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d.  The  Plan  of  Study  may  require  modifi¬ 
cation  once  the  study  is  initiated  for  any 
number  of  reasons.  Changes  should  be  based 
upon  mutual  agreement  by  the  parties  allied 
in  the  Plan  of  Study,  and  documented  in  the 
Plan  Formulation  Appendix. 

Study  Reports  and  Documentation 

1-22.  Purpose,  a.  This  chapter  provides 
guidance  for  preparation  and  distribution 
of  Urban  Studies  Program  Study  Reports. 
This  chapter  also  briefly  discusses  the  report 
review  process.  This  chapter  supersedes 
§  264.3(h)  .  as  it  would  apply  to  the  Urban 
Studies  Program. 

b.  The  documents  required  under  this 
chapter  can  be  divided  into  the  Summary 
Report  with  Appendices  and  Ancillary  docu¬ 
ments  required  to  accompany  the  Study  Re¬ 
port.  Special  reports  prepared  during  the 
conduct  of  an  urban  study  furnished  to 
states  or  to  other  study  participants  for 
satisfying  non-Corps  of  Engineers’  require¬ 
ments  do  not  have  to  follow  these  guidelines. 
For  example,  a  special  report  may  be  devel¬ 
oped  part  way  through  the  study  to  enable 
a  state  to  satisfy  a  I  264.3(a)  requirement. 
This  report  would  have  to  satisfy  an  EPA 
format. 

1-23.  Report  Organization  and  Content. 
’The  Study  Report  will  consist  ot  a  separate 
summary  document  and  supporting  appen¬ 
dices  as  outlined  in  Table  1-3.  Deviation 
from  this  format  must  be  approved  by  HQDA 
(DAE3N-CWP)  WASH  DC  20314  prior  to  writ¬ 
ing  the  report. 

a.  The  Summary  Report  should  be  a  well- 
illustrated  document  written  by  Corps  per¬ 
sonnel  for  the  non-technical  reader,  and  de¬ 
signed  to  be  read  in  an  hoiu*  or  less.  The 
document  should  essentially  be  a  summary 
of  the  Plan  Formulation  Appendix.  It  should 
describe  the  study  area  highlighting  prob¬ 
lems,  issues,  and  concerns,  explain  how  the 
study  was  conducted,  explain  the  final  alter¬ 
natives  including  a  summary  of  impacts  and 
present  the  final  recommendations. 

b.  Primary  Appendixes.  (1)  The  Back¬ 
ground  Information  Appendix  provides  a 
discussion  ot  the  existing  regional  profile  and 
the  desired  futtue  condltion(s) ,  and  an  iden¬ 
tification  of  the  specific  problems,  issues, 
needs  and  concerns  to  which  solutions  may 
be  addressed. 

(2)  The  Plan  Formulation  Appendix  docu¬ 
ments  the  articulation  of  significant  regional 
problems,  concerns.  Issues,  and  planning  ob¬ 
jectives,  the  formulation  of  alternative  ur- 
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ban  water  resource  plans,  the  design  of  c(»n- 
ponent  systems.  Impact  assessment,  evalua¬ 
tion.  and  iterative  planning  process.  Also 
ixmtalned  are  implementation  arrangements, 
a  comparison  of  final  alternative  plans  and 
their  InqMkcts.  A  summary  of  the  public  in¬ 
volvement  program  shall  include  a  discus¬ 


sion  of  how  it  interacted  with  the  planning 
process.  This  ai^ndix.  siunmarizing  the  spe¬ 
cialty  appendices  is  the  key  to  the  entire 
report.  Throughout  the  text  of  the  r^xirt, 
as  decisions  are  described,  the  reasons  for 
making  each  decision  should  be  fully 
explained. 


TABLE)  1-3.  Study  Report  Organization  and  Content 


(3)  The  Comments  Appendix  documents 
the  views  of  interested  parties  based  on  their 
review  of  the  draft  Study  Report. 

c.  Specialty  Appendixes.  (1)  The  Design 
and  Cost  Appendix  contains  the  technical 
detail  supporting  the  engineering  aspects  of 
system  components.  As  a  minimum,  the 
following  Items  should  be  included  for  each 
system  developed — 

(a)  All  assumptions  used. 

(b)  A  description  of  all  \mit  processes  and 
components  considered  for  inclusion  and  the 
reasons  for  acceptance  or  rejection. 

(c)  A  range  of  the  technical  effectiveness 
and  reliability  for  each  engineered 
component. 

(d)  Schematics  showing  final  configura¬ 
tion  of  engineered  components,  including 
projected  performance  of  each  component. 

(e)  All  design  parameters  used. 

(f )  All  cost  curves  or  other  estimating  de¬ 
vices  used,  including  how  they  were 
develc^d. 

(g)  An  annotated  bibliography. 

(2)  The  Impact  Assessment  and  Evalua¬ 
tion  Appendix  presents  a  rationale  which 
Illustrates  how  and  why  alternatives  were 
accepted,  reformulated,  or  rejected.  The 
methodology  used  should  be  explained  in 
sufficient  detail  to  permit  the  readers  to 
Justify  the  Impacts  presented  or  form  their 
own  opinion  as  to  what  the  Impact  should  be. 
The  use  of  a  matrix  In  the  final  report  in  and 
of  itself  Is  acceptable  only  as  a  means  of 
presenting  verbal  information  in  an  orga¬ 
nized  manner.  Mathematical  matrices  are 
inadequate  as  the  only  tool  for  measuring 
the  impacts  of  alternative  plans.  In  like 
manner,  an  arbitrary  nximber  range  such  as 
plus  five  to  minus  five,  is  Inadequate  for 
assessment  or  evaltiatlon  pxirposes  and  should 
not  be  used  in  any  display.  The  use  of  such 
generalized  values  precludes  meaningful 
oomparlson  of  the  significance  and  specificity 
of  Impacts. 


(3)  The  Institutional  Analysis  Appendix 
contains  an  analysis  of  the  Interaction  of  all 
the  plans  considered  on  existing  or  proposed 
Institutions  and  organizations.  It  should  in¬ 
clude  a  delineation  of  proposed  institutional 
and  organizational  modifications  and/or 
conversely,  how  the  plan  was  subsequently 
modified  to  acconomodate  the  institution. 
Additionally,  the  rejection  of  plans  based 
upon  Institutional  or  organizational  prob¬ 
lems  should  be  discussed. 

(4)  The  Public  Involvement  Appendix 
documents  the  chronological  dev^c^junent 
and  execution  of  the  public  involvement 
program.  This  program  is  assmsied  to  begin 
prior  to  the  development  of  the  Plan  (rf 
Study  and  to  end  with  the  final  series  of 
public  meetings.  This  appendix  should  in¬ 
clude  an  analysis  of  the  public  lnv<fivement 
program  and  the  publics’  response  to  It, 
modifications  to  the  iwogram  based  on  pub¬ 
lic  response  and  acceptance,  and  modification 
or  rejection  of  plans  based  on  public 
response. 

d.  The  format  and  content  described  above 
enables  all  appendixes  except  the  Comments 
Appendix  to  be  written  separately,  providing 
for  continuous  drafting  and  review  as  the 
study  progress.  Though  the  appendixes  are 
written  concurrently,  the  overall  relatltmsh^ 
between  them  as  outlined  in  Table  1-3,  must 
be  maintained.  Continuous  drafting  assures 
that  Information  is  continuously  available 
to  all  study  participants  for  decision-making. 
Continuous  drafting  also  precludes  tiw  ne¬ 
cessity  toe  a  tlme-coDsumlng  writing  effort 
at  the  conduslon  of  the  stvidy  period.  Docu¬ 
mentation  of  many  events  that  may  have 
occurred  up  to  35  months  earlier  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult.  For  example,  the  Background  Informa¬ 
tion  Appendix  can  be  completed  and  avail¬ 
able  for  informal  review  in  Stage  2  because 
it  provides  the  necessary  definition  of  the 
existing  regional  profile  from  which  all  plan 
formulation  proceeds.  An  exception  is  the 
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Comments  Appendix  which  is  designed  to 
contain  information  received  after  the  draft 
Study  Repm^  is  distributed. 

e.  Because  the  urban  study  Is  the  ultimate 
responsibility  of  the  Corps  ot  Engtzmers,  it 
is  strongly  recommended  that  the  appendixes 
be  written  by  Corps  personnel  with  a  single 
individual  overseeing  the  preparation  of  the 
entire  report  to  achieve  uniformity  in  style 
and  sensitivity  to  Corps  policy.  Any  consult¬ 
ant’s  report  should  be  attached  as  an  annex 
to  an  appendix  to  reference  technical  infor¬ 
mation.  A  consultant’s  report  should  not 
comprise  the  appendix. 

1-24.  Ancillary  Documents.  These  docu¬ 
ments  are  not  generally  Included  in  the 
Study  Report,  but  accompany  that  report 
when  formally  transmitted  to  HQDA  (DAEN- 
BR)  Ft.  Belvolr,  VA  22060  by  the  District 
Engineer.  These  documents  essentially  fall 
into  three  categories,  depending  on  their 
purpose  and  use.  These  categories  are — 

a.  Documents  prepared  in  the  course  of  a 
study  tor  public  use  at  public  meetings. 

b.  Documents  for  internal  review  by  HQDA 
(DAEN-BR)  Ft.  Belvoir,  VA  22060  that  can¬ 
not  be  developed  until  the  study  is  essential 
complete.  Documents  in  this  category  in¬ 
clude,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the  District 
Engineer’s  letter  of  transmittal,  notice  and 
mailing  list  for  each  public  meeting,  public 
notice  of  report  and  its  mailing  list,  and 
window  shade  display  maps  or  slidea. 

c.  Any  document  that  requires  coordina¬ 
tion  and  review  prior  to  study  completion. 
At  the  present  time,  only  the  Envircmmentsl 
Statement  is  included  in  this  category.  A 
revised  draft  Environmental  Statement  for 
those  aspects  of  the  publicly  selected  plan 
which  the  District  Engineer  may  recommend 
for  authorization  under  existing  study  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  C<»rps  ot  Engineers  will  ac¬ 
company  the  Study  Report  when  it  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  HQDA  (DAEN-BR)  Ft.  Belvoir,  VA 
22060,  and  other  Federal  and  non-Federal 
agMicies  for  review.  Consult  ER  1105-2-607, 
1264.3(1),  for  additional  detail  <m  environ¬ 
mental  statements. 

1-25.  Draft  Report  Review  Process,  a.  ER 
18-2-2,  §  264.3(f) ,  establishes  a  series  ot  mile¬ 
stones  for  preauthorizatlcm  studies  to  facili¬ 
tate  intensive  management.  ER  1105-2-10, 
1204.3(g),  estaMlshes  two  on-board  review 
conferences;  Checkpoint  I  at  Milestone  04 
and  Checkpoint  II  at  Milestone  06.  ’The 
Checkpoint  I  conferences  win  be  held  near 
the  end  of  Stage  2.  ’The  Checkpednt  n  con¬ 
ference  win  be  held  near  the  end  of  Stage  2. 
ER  1105-2-10  specifies  certain  specific  infor¬ 
mation  which  is  to  be  furnish^  to  all  the 
participants  in  each  ot  these  two  conferences 
prim'  to  the  conference. 

b.  Continuous  drafting  of  the  study  report 
as  described  in  para  l-2S.d.  will  result  in  the 
completion  of  the  Background  Information 
Appendix  part  way  through  Stage  2.  Simi¬ 
larly,  continuous  drafting  will  document  the 
planning  process  and  the  results  of  the  first 
two  stages  in  the  Plan  Formulation  Appen¬ 
dix.  ’These  two  documents,  if  properly  pre¬ 
pared,  should  satisfy  the  majority  of  the  in¬ 
formation  required  for  the  Checkpoint  I, 
Milestone  04  conference.  These  dotnunents, 
and  othCT  prepared  for  the  Checkpoint  I, 
Milestone  04  conference  is  necessary,  should 
serve  as  the  foundation  for  public  involve¬ 
ment  at  this  stage.  However,  a  separate  docu¬ 
ment  may  have  to  be  pre^Kued  for  public 
dissemination. 

c.  As  noted  in  ER  1105-2-10,  the  draft 
Study  Report  may  serve  as  the  majority  of 
the  information  to  be  furnished  prior  to  the 
Checkpoint  11,  Milestmie  06  conference.  How¬ 
ever,  a  separate  summary  of  policy  problems 
and  ls6pes,  and  controversy  will  have  to  be 
prepared  especially  for  this  conference. 
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<L  The  District  Engineer’s  Report  for  an 
urban  study  will  follow  the  same  review  proc¬ 
ess  as  a  traditional  survey  scope  study  report. 

1- 26.  Draft  Report  Review  Coordination, 
ER  1120-2-112,  i  264.3(]).  wUl  be  followed  to 
assure  that  the  potential  tanpckcts  of  the  al¬ 
ternatives  are  recognized  by  all  Federal  and 
non-Federal  agencies.  Field  offices  should  use 
the  latest  version  of  OMB  Circular  A-05,  pub¬ 
lished  in  38  nt  32874.  An  earlier  edition  of 
this  circular  was  attached  as  an  appendix  to 
EB  1120-2-112. 

Part  Two 

CHAPTEB  1 

The  Plan  of  Study  (PCS) 

2- 1.  Purpose.  The  purpose  of  this  annex  Is 
to  establish  a  general  fmrmat  and  content  for 
Plans  of  Study  to  be  prepared  under  the  Ur¬ 
ban  Studies  Program.  Included  are  examples 
of  tables  and  schedules  to  be  Incorporated  In 
the  PCS.  Single  purpose  wastewater  manage¬ 
ment  planning  studies  conducted  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  luider  either  Cong^- 
slonal  resolution  or  pursuant  to  section  208 
ot  i  264.3a  will  also  follow  this  format  and 
content. 

2-2.  Plan  of  Study  Objectives.  Bach  PCS 
should  fulfill  three  objectives. 

a.  Document  the  planning  efforts  of  Stage 

1. 

b.  Provide  a  tool  to  facilitate  study  man¬ 
agement  and  review  of  study  progress. 

c.  Serve  as  an  agreement  of  participation 
by  all  pertinent  Federal  and  non-federal 
agencies  and  other  publics  concurring  In  Its 
content. 

2-3.  Elements  of  a  Plan  of  Study.  Each 
PCS  should  have  the  same  format  to  facili¬ 
tate  review  and  comparability.  Accordingly, 
each  PCS  should  contain  the  following  four 
sections. 

a.  Justification  for  the  Study. 

b.  Stage  1  Study  Results. 

c.  Study  Effort  Allocation. 

d.  Plan  of  Study  Coordination. 

2-4.  Justification  for  the  Study.  This  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  PCS  should  contain  the  follow¬ 
ing  three  subsections. 

a.  Introduction.  The  introduction  should 
briefiy  explain  the  purpose  of  the  PCS  and 
the  relationship  of  the  PCS  to  study  partic¬ 
ipants. 

b.  Authority.  The  authority  for  making 
the  study  should  be  briefiy  stated.  Copies  of 
resolutions  should  be  included  as  an  ap¬ 
pendix  to  the  PCS. 

c.  Program  Objectives.  This  subsection 
should  explain  the  objectives  of  the  Corps  at 
Engineers’  Urban  studies  Program  or  single 
purpose  wastewater  or  section  208  study  as 
they  broadly  relate  to  the  study  area. 

2-6.  Stage  1  Study  Results.  This  section 
should  report  on  the  initial  stage  of  the 
study.  It  should  provide  a  dynamic  frame¬ 
work  of  substantive  information  upon  which 
to  structure  the  study.  The  framework  is 
based  upon  a  broad  survey  of  issues  and  con¬ 
cerns  leading  to  preliminary  definition  and 
analysis  of  the  problems.  The  public  pla3rs  an 
essential  role  in  providing  this  information. 
’The  following  subsections  should  be  in¬ 
cluded. 

a.  Identification  of  the  Study  Area.  A  brief 
overview  of  the  existing  regional  profile  of 
the  study  area  is  essential.  Additionally, 
reasons  for  selecting  the  boundaries  of  the 
study  area  should  be  discussed  along  with 
the  relationship  of  the  study  area  to  sur- 
roimding  areas.  For  Instance,  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  drainage  waters  originating  up¬ 
stream  may  affect  the  study  area  as  the 
drainage  water  flows  through  it.  This  cause- 
effect  relationship  should  be  discussed. 

b.  Description  of  Existing  Problems.  A  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  existing  problems  within  the 
study  area  is  necessary.  Issues  and  concerns 


related  both  directly  and  indirectly  to  water 
resources  must  be  included. 

c.  StetemMit  of  Study  Planning  Objec¬ 
tives.  Based  on  the  description  problems 
In  the  previous  parsgn4>h,  prelimizuury  water 
resources  planning  obj^tives  should  be 
Identified.  These  should  draw  upon  the  Ur¬ 
ban  Studies  Program  objectives,  national 
planning  objectives  from  i  264.3(e)  and  the 
existing  local  and  regional  objectives.  All  the 
above  objectives  and  problems  should  be 
combined  into  a  set  of  unified  and  concise 
study  planning  objectives.  ’The  specificity  of 
these  study  planning  objectives  is  importcmt. 
Phrases  such  as  "wastewater  management’’ 
or  “navigation’’  are  insufficient.  Bather, 
statements  such  as  "Upgrade  the  wastewater 
management  systems  in  the  study  area  to 
meet  the  1677, 1983,  and  1985  goals  of  Pub.  L. 
92-600’'  or  "Reduce  the  Incidence  and 
amounts  of  damages  resulting  from  fiooding 

in  the _ Creek  drainage  area  of  City, 

State”  are  required. 

d.  Current  Planning  and  Related  Data.  In¬ 
cluded  in  this  section  lAioiild  be  a  resume 
of  planning  activities  currently  under  way  or 
authorized  within  the  study  area  by  Fed¬ 
eral.  State  and  local  agencies.  Sources  of 
available  data  and  pertinent  reports  should 
be  shown.  It  is  probable  that  much  of  this 
information  will  be  obtained  as  a  result  ot 
contacts  made  during  coordination  of  the 
PCS. 

e.  Public  Involvement  Strategy.  Because 
public  involvement  must  begin  as  soon  as 
the  study  is  Initiated,  the  public  Involvement 
strategy  for  the  entire  study  should  be  out¬ 
lined  as  soon  as  possible.  Tentative  dates  for 
public  meetings  based  on  expected  progress 
of  the  study  should  be  developed.  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  brochures,  development  of  workshlps, 
and  other  activities  for  mvolving  the  public 
in  the  planning  process  also  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  All  of  this  Information  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  subsection. 

f.  Institutional  Arrangements.  Basic  in¬ 
formation  on  existing  institutional  arrange¬ 
ments  should  be  Included.  Significant  au¬ 
thorities,  spatial  and  functional  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  institutional  relationships  should 
be  discussed  to  establish  a  basic  framework 
and  usable  starting  point  for  subsequent 
study  and  analysis. 

g.  Study  Management.  This  subsection 
must  set  forth  the  following  information. 

(1)  ’The  POS  must  clearly  specify  who  has 
the  final  authority  for  the  administration 
and  management  of  the  study.  Is  it  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Engineer,  Chairman  of  the  local  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Governments,  or  other  Federal  or  non- 
Pederal  agency  representative?  Irrespective 
of  who  has  the  final  study  authority,  the 
District  Engineer  will  retain  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  Corps  portion  of  the  total  effort. 

(2)  The  POS  must  Identify  the  day-to-day 
study  manager.  The  members  of  the  study 
team  and  their  areas  of  expertise  must  also 
be  identified.  If  members  of  other  Federal  or 
non-FederaJ  agencies  augment  the  study 
team,  these  persons  should  be  Identified. 

(3)  Direct  liaison  with  other  Federal  and 
non-Federal  agencies  should  be  documented. 
The  study  team’s  polnts-of-contact  at  the 
working  level  in  these  other  agencies  should 
be  identified. 

(4)  The  POS  should  contain  a  brief 
description  of  coordinating  conunlttees,  or 
similar  groups,  which  will  be  formed  for  the 
study.  The  description  should  include  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  how  the  Inputs  of  these  groups 
are  going  to  be  used,  and  whether  these 
groups  are  going  to  act  in  an  advisory,  a 
managerial,  or  an  administrative  capcaity. 

(6)  The  POS  should  deary  identify  who  is 
responsible  for  monitoring  the  progress  of 
the  study  and  comparing  progress  to  the 
time,  cost,  and  work  effort  schedules  set  forth 


in  the  POS.  ’The  parties  responsible  for  modi¬ 
fying.  and  the  parties  req>on8ible  for  ap¬ 
proving  any  modifications  to,  Uie  POS  should 
also  be  identified. 

2-6.  Study  Effort  Allocation.  In  order  to 
serve  as  a  tool  to  facilitate  study  manage¬ 
ment  and  review,  a  POS  must  contain 
tables  which  show  the  allocation  of  costs  and 
efforts  to  specific  work  elements.  To  promote 
comparability,  this  paragraph  specifies  those 
tables. 

a.  Major  Work  Items.  ITie  total  study  ef¬ 
fort  should  be  brdren  down  into  major  work 
items.  Examples  of  major  work  items  are 
fiood  control  and  flood  plain  management, 
regional  harbors  and  waterways,  wastewater 
management,  water  supply  management,  and 
conservation  of  fish  and  wildlife  resomces. 
’These  major  work  items  will  be  categorized 
as — 

(1)  Specific  Work  Tasks.  Work  tasks  specify 
discrete  duties  to  which  costs  or  efforts  may 
be  allocated  by  individual  study  participants. 
Specific  work  tasks  are  prescribed  in  Table 
2-4  (located  at  the  end  of  this  chsqvter)  for 
the  Wastewater  Management  major  work 
item.  These  work  tasks  have  been  agreed  up¬ 
on  by  the  Corps,  EPA,  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agMuent  and  Budget  (OMB).  Consequently, 
deviation  from  these  shall  not  occur  without 
the  written  approval  of  HQDA  (DAEN- 
CWP)  WASH  I>C  20314.  Specific  work  tasks 
for  other  major  work  items  will  vary  from 
study  to  study. 

(2)  Effort  Components.  Work  tasks  are 
grouped  into  effort  components  which  facili¬ 
tate  study  management  and  comparability. 
The  effort  components  are  displayed  in  Table 
2-1  (located  at  the  end  of  this  chapter). 
Table  1-2  shows  the  percentage  of  effort 
ranges  considered  acc^table  for  a  balanced 
urban  study. 

b.  Scheduling  of  Work  Tasks.  Scheduling 
for  the  study  must  be  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  fxmding  will  be  available  to  meet 
the  required  time  frame  and  the  most  ef¬ 
ficient  course  of  action  spelled  out.  Selec¬ 
tion  of  the  specific  method  of  scheduling 
work  tasks  will  be  left  to  the  reporting  of¬ 
ficer;  however,  the  method  selected  should 
establish  priorities  of  activities  and  key 
check  points  in  consonance  with  the  pre- 
cedures  contained  in  Part  One,  Chapters  2 
through  5.  Where  two  or  more  study  par¬ 
ticipants  are  responsible  for  a  single  work 
task,  the  completion  date  of  each  partici¬ 
pant’s  share  of  the  work  task  shall  be  en¬ 
tered  in  the  tables. 

c.  Study  Costs.  ’The  total  cost  of  each  work 
task  must  be  estimated  and  ass^ned  to  the 
responsible  Federal  or  non-Federeal  study 
participant.  Where  two  or  more  participants 
are  responsible  for  a  work  task,  the  total  cost 
for  the  task  will  be  split  to  Illustrate  each 
participant's  share.  In  the  context  of  the 
tables,  “Total  costs’’  is  equivalent  to  “total 
combined  efforts,”  defined  in  para  1-21. c. 

(1)  Table  Format,  (a)  Tables  2-1,  2-2,  and 
2-3  (located  at  the  end  of  this  chapter)  will 
be  developed  for  each  study.  These  tables 
summarize  study  effort  allocation  for  an 
urban  study.  Table  2-1  contains  total  study 
costs  by  major  work  items  and  effort  com¬ 
ponent.  Table  2-2  summarizes  Federal  and 
non-Federal  efforts  by  major  work  item. 
Table  2-3  summarizes  Federal  and  non-Fed- 
eral  efforts  by  effort  comijonent.  The  right 
hand  column  of  Table  2-2  should  be  identi¬ 
cal  to  the  bottom  row  of  Table  2-1.  The  right 
hand  column  of  Table  2-3  should  be  identical 
to  the  light  hand  column  of  Table  2-1. 

(b)  A  table  Identical  to  Table  2-3  should 
be  developed  for  each  major  work  item.  An 
example  of  a  table  for  the  major  work  item 
of  Wastewater  Man^ement  is  labeled  Table 
2-3a.  Summarizing  all  of  the  entries  in  these 
tables  for  each  major  work  item  in  the  study 
will  generate  the  input  for  Tables  2-1,  2-2, 
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and  2-3.  Consequently,  these  tables  should 
be  some  of  the  first  tables  developed  after 
the  allocated  study  cost.  Table  2-6,  Is  de¬ 
termined. 

(c)  A  specific  series  of  tables.  Table  2-4  will 
be  developed  only  for  the  wastewater  man¬ 
agement  major  work  item.  The  row  and 
columnar  headings  and  “Work  ETlemwit/De- 
scrlptions”  in  the  POS  must  be  Identical  to 
those  contained  in  Table  2—4,  becaiise  of 
para  2-6.a.(l) . 

(d)  A  series  of  seven  tables.  Table  2-5, 
for  each  major  work  item  shall  be  developed 
if  formally  requested  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
of  HQDA  (DAEN-CWP-U) ,  WASH  DC  20314. 
In  no  case  shall  the  format  of  Table  2-5  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  format  specified 
for  wastewater  management  in  Table  2-4. 
However,  Table  2-5  for  wastewater  manage¬ 
ment  may  be  required  in  addition  to  Table 
2-4. 

(2)  Cost  Allocation.  Particular  attention 
must  be  given  to  allocating  wastewater 
agement  costs,  because  of  the  potential  which 
wastewater  management  has  for  concurrentty 
solving  other  urban  water  resource  prob¬ 
lems.  The  cost  to  be  allocated  to  wastewater 
management  shall  be  based  on  an  equltablb 
distribution  of  total  tirbcm  study  costs  among 
all  major  work  items.  The  procedure  to  be 
followed  in  allocating  the  urban  study  costs 
to  each  major  work  item  is  a  modified  form  of 
the  Separable  Costs-Remalning  Benefits 
(SCRB)  method  now  being  used  for  project 
construction  cost  allocation.  In  no  case  shall 
any  other  procedure  be  used  without  !^>eclflc 
written  approval  from  HQDA  (DAEN-CWP), 
WASH  DC  20314.  The  above  shall  not  be  con¬ 
strued  to  supersede  cm*  replace  existing  project 
cost  allocation  procedures.  Table  2-6  (located 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter)  shall  be  used  to 
allocate  urban  study  costs  as  follows: 

(a)  The  single  purpose  study  cost  for  each 
major  work  item,  xi,  without  regard  for  any 
multiple  purpose  problem  solutions  is  .esti¬ 
mated  and  entered  in  line  1. 

(b)  Estimate  the  cost  to  solve  all  major 
work  items  through  multiple  purpose  plan¬ 
ning.  This  is  the  total  urban  study  cost 
(USC) .  The  use  Is  the  total  estimated  cost 
of  the  study  to  include  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  effca^. 

(c)  For  each  major  work  item,  xl,  estimate 
the  cost  to  solve  all  other  remaining  x 
through  multiple-purpose  planning.  Enter 
this  value,  (N-1 ) ,  in  line  2. 

(d)  The  separable  study  cost  of  each  major 
work  item  is  estimated  and  entered  in  line  3. 
The  sep€uable  cost  for  each  major  work  item, 
xl.  Is  determined  by  subtracting  from  the 
USC,  the  cost  estimated  in  line  2,  above. 

(e)  The  individual  remaining  study  cost 
is  the  difference  between  the  single  purpose 
study  costs,  line  1,  and  the  separable  study 
costs,  line  3.  This  value  is  entered  in  line  4. 

(f)  The  ratio  of  the  remaining  study  cost 
for  each  major  work  item,  xl,  line  4,  to  the 
sum  of  all  remaining  study  costs,  w,  is  cal¬ 
culated  and  entered  in  line  5. 

(g)  The  total  Joint  study  cost,  y,  is  the 
difference  between  the  USC  and  the  sum  of 
all  separable  costs,  v. 

(h)  The  total  Joint  study  costs,  y,  is  dis¬ 
tributed  to  each  xl  by  multiplying  y  times 
the  ratu>  of  remaining  study  cost  for  each  xl, 
line  5,  suid  is  entered  in  line  6. 

(i)  The  allocated  study  cost  for  each  major 
work  item  is  the  siun  of  the  separable  cost. 


line  3,  and  the  individual  Joint  study  cost, 
line  6,  for  each  major  work  item.  The  allo¬ 
cated  study  oost  for  eadb  xl  is  entered  in 
line  7.  The  allocated  study  cost  for  each  major 
work  item  should  be  entered  In  the  bottom 
line  of  TaWe  2-1,  the  right  hand  ocriumn 
of  Table  2-2,  and  the  lower  right  entry  in 
Tables  2-3a,b . 1. 

(J)  The  total  allocated  study  cost,  z,  must 
be  equal  to  the  total  urban  study  cost,  USC. 
This  Is  a  useful  check  on  the  cost  allocation 
process.  ' 

(k)  Table  2-6  should  not  be  reproduce  In 
the  POS.  Its  primary  value  is  as  a  worksheet 
for  the  cost  allocation  process.  Table  2-6, 
along  with  the  supporting  tables  used  to  gen¬ 
erate  the  estimates,  will  be  kept  in  the  files 
of  the  study  office.  This  Information  should 
be  available  for  review  at  the  second  OCE 
and  Division  review  meeting  held  after  be¬ 
ginning  the  POS.  Table  2-4  may  be  used  to 
assist  Corps  planners  in  the  development 
of  single  purpose  costs  for  wastewater  man¬ 
agement.  Other  major  work  items  are  tradi¬ 
tional  Corps  roles  and  should  present  much 
less  of  a  problem  than  the  initial  single  pur¬ 
pose  wastewater  management  cost  deriva¬ 
tion.  CcHnpletlng  the  wastewater  single  pur¬ 
pose  estimate  first  will  also  save  effwt  In 
developing  (N-1)  costs,  subpars(b),  above. 
Based  on  total  allocated  costs  for  wastewater 
management,  line  7  Table  2-6,  the  single 
purpose  entries  can  be  modified  to  multiple 
purpose  entries  for  inclusion  in  the  POS. 

(3)  Eligible  Costs.  Certain  types  of  funds 
may  not  be  used  to  make  up  the  required 
non-Pederal  contributions  to  the  wastewater 
component  of  urban  studies.  The  non-Pedw 
eral  share  may  be  in  terms  of  services,  efforts, 
and/or  cash  contributions.  Other  Federal 
funds  may  not  be  used  to  make  up  any  part 
of  the  non-Federal  participation.  Revenue- 
shared  funds  are  not  considered  Federal 
Funds  for  this  purpose.  The  non-Pederal 
share  must  represent  additional  new  effort 
specifically  required  in  the  conduct  of  the 
study.  For  example,  the  non-Federal  share 
shall  not  Include  costs  of  data  already  col¬ 
lected  or  normally  to  be  collected  for  an 
ongoing  program,  nor  shall  it  include  funds 
used  for  matching  other  Federal  grants. 

(4)  Non-Federal  Share  Costs  for  Waste- 
water  Management.  Those  non-Pederal  ef¬ 
forts  which  are  included  as  separable  costs 
under  the  wastewater  management  column 
on  Table  2-6  are  countable  for  cost-sharing 
purposes.  Those  non-Pederal  efforts  included 
as  separable  costs  under  any  other  major 
work  item  except  wastewater  management 
on  Table  2-6  are  not  countable  for  cost- 
sharing  purpose.  Those  efforts  which  are  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  Joint  study  costs  are  countable 
for  cost-sharing  purposes  only  up  to  the 
amount  of  the  Joint  study  costs  allocated 
to  wastewater  management.  The  sum  of  the 
countable  non-Pederal  efforts  described 
above  must  be  greater  than  or  equal  to  25 
percent  of  the  allocated  study  cost  for  waste- 
water  management,  line  7  on  Table  2-6. 

“  2-7.  Plan  of  Study  Coordination.  This  sec¬ 

tion  of  the  POS  must  reflect  in  detail,  the 
coordination  and  public  Invcffvement  that 
has  taken  place  during  POS  preparation.  The 
following  subsections  will  be  included. 

a.  Stage  1  Public  Involvement.  This  sub¬ 
section  should  document  the  development 
and  execution  of  the  Stage  1  Public  Involve¬ 
ment  Program.  It  should  set  forth  what  the 
public  involvement  hoped  to  accomplish,  how 


the  Involvement  was  executed,  and  the  modi¬ 
fications  in  the  Involvement  program  that 
may  have  been  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
desired  end. 

b.  Agency  Approval.  When  completed,  the 
POS  will  essentially  represent  a  formal  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  other  participants  In  the 
study.  Therefore,  work  tasks,  schedules,  and 
cost  allocations,  particularly  for  wastewater 
management,  will  be  coorcthiftted  with  all 
study  participants.  Letters  of  assurance  shall 
be  obtained  from  each  and  every  study 
participant  which  confirm  that  efforts  and 
costs  allocated  in  the  tables  to  specific  study 
participants  will  be  provided.  These  letters 
will  be  reproduced  in  Appendix  B  of  the  POS. 

If  written  responses  are  not  available,  the 
situation  should  be  discussed  in  detail. 

2-8.  POS  Review.  The  POS  will  be  reviewed 
within  the  Corps  in  two  steps.  The  first  re¬ 
view  will  be  conducted  prior  to  the  POS  being 
circulated  for  an  initial  public  review.  The 
second  review  will  be  conducted  after  agree¬ 
ment  is  reached  on  the  POS  ctmtent  by  the 
Corps,  aitd  the  other  study  participants. 

a.  ER  1105-2-10  specifies  that  two  on¬ 
board  review  sessions  will  be  held  during  POS 
development.  Thirty  dairs  after  funds  are  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  field  office  responsible  for  the 
new  study  HQDA  (DAEN-CWP)  personnel 
will  conduct  a  meeting  in  the  field  office  for 
District  and  Division  personnel  to  explain 
the  latest  guidance  concerning  POS  content. 
Guidance  on  the  development  of  the  POS  will 
also  be  discussed.  Approximately  60  days 
after  the  first  meeting,  an  on-board  review 
of  the  POS  will  be  conducted  in  the  field 
office.  Attendees  will  Include  HQDA  (DAEN- 
CWP)  and  Division  personnel  and  may  also 
include  representatives  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  HQDA  (DAEN-CW- 
SA) .  The  purpose  of  this  review  is  to  resolve 
any  conflicts  in  policy  and  content  of  the 
POS  before  it  is  transmitted  to  the  public 
for  initial  comment.  This  meeting  should  fa¬ 
cilitate  revision  by  providing  higher  echelon 
comments  at  the  time  vdien  they  are  most 
easily  incorpOTsted.  Each  meeting  partici¬ 
pant  will  be  furnished  copies  of  the  draft 
POS  ten  days  prior  to  the  meeting. 

b.  When  the  POS  is  completed  and  letters 
of  assurance  are  received  from  all  study  par¬ 
ticipants,  the  District  Engineer  will  formally 
transmit  the  POS  to  the  Division  for  review. 
Where  ongoing  studies  are  reoriented  to  be 
handled  under  the  Urban  Studies  Program, 
the  District  Engineer’s  forwarding  letter 
should  set  forth  the  amoimts  estimated  to  be 
spent  on  other  studies  within  the  authority. 

c.  Divisions  shall  review  POS’s  generated 
by  their  Districts  using  this  chapter  as  the 
measurement  of  sufficiency.  After  the  POS 
is  modified  to  respond  to  Division  oixnments, 
the  Division  will  indorse  the  POS  to  HQDA 
(DAEN-CWP)  WASH  DC  20314.  The  appli¬ 
cable  Reports  Management  Branch  wDl  co¬ 
ordinate  the  review  and  ccMnpile  all  HQDA 
(DAEN-)  level  comments.  Upon  completion 
of  this  review,  comments  and/or  approval 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  Division.  The  time 
period  allowed  for  this  review  is  30  days 
from  date  of  receipt  of  the  complete  POS 
by  HQDA  (DAEN-CWP)  WASH  DC  20314. 
Receipt  of  approval  Is  sufficient  authority  to 
begin  Stage  2  of  the  planning  process.  In¬ 
formation  copies  of  each  approved  POS  will 
be  forwarded  to  HQDA  (DAEN-CW-SA) 
WASH  DC  20314  for  possible  review  by  OMB. 
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Table  3-1. — Total  Stuiy  Coil*  by  Major  Work  Item  and  Efort  Oomponenl 

Work  items 


Effort  eomponents  Flood  oontrel  Lake,  ocean  Navigation  Conservation 

Mid  flood  plain  and  eetuarine  Wastewater  Water  supply  (commercial  Water  related  of  fish  and  Total  for  effort 
management  restoration  management  management  and  recreation  wildlife  component 

and  protection  recreational)  resources 


1.  Preparation  of  a  plan  of 

study . 

2.  Plan  formulation  and  Eval¬ 

uation . 

(a)  Problem  identifica¬ 

tion . 

(b)  Formulation  of  al¬ 

ternatives . . 

(c)  Impact  assessment 

and  evaluation _ 

(d)  Public  involve¬ 

ment  and  institu¬ 
tional  studies . 

3.  Study  documentation  and 

report  preparation . 

4.  Study  management . 

Total  for  work  item. . 


Note.— All  table  entries  should  be  in  thousands  of  dollars  ($10>).  Table  1-2  contains  a  conceptual  combined  effort  breakdown  for  a  3-year  study  period.  Total  study  costs 
equal  total  combined  efforts  equal  all  Corps  efforts  plus  all  other  Federal  efforts  plus  all  non-Federal  efforts  plus  all  non-Corps  of  Engineer  dollars  disbursed  in  lieu  of  providing 
efforts.  Effort  equals  person-years  of  work  multiplied  by  the  annual  cost  of  employing  a  person  with  a  specified  level  of  eip^lse. 


Table  2-2.— Federal  and  Non-Federal  Effort*  by  Major  Work  Item 

SUMMARY  '  1 

[Cost  in  thousands  of  dollars] 

Federal  Non-Federal  Total  for  major  work  items 

Major  work  items  -  -  - 

Man-years  cost  Man-years  cost  Man-years  cost 


Flood  control  and  flood  plain  man^einent . 

Lake,  ocean  and  estuarine  restoration  and  protection 

Wastewater  management.. . i . . 

Water  supply  management . 

Navigation  (commercial  and  recreational) . 

Water  related  recreation . 

Conservation  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources . 

Totals . 


Effort  component 


Table  2-3.— federal  and  non-federal  efforts  summary 

_ _ [Cost  in  thousands  of  dollars] _ 

Federal  Non-Federal  Total  for  effort  component 

Man-years  Cost  Man-years  Cost  Man-years  Cost 


1.  Preparation  of  a  plan  of  study . . . 

2.  Plan  formulation  and  evaluation... . 

(a)  Problem  Identification . 

(b)  Formulation  of  alternatives . 

(c)  Imt>act  assessment  and  evaluation . 

(d)  Public  involvement  and  institutional  studies. 

3.  Study  documentation  and  report  preparation . 

4.  Study  management . 

Total . 


Note.— A  similar  table  will  be  developed  for  each  major  work  item.  Table  2-3a,  next  page  is  an  example. 


Table  2-Z&— Work  item:  Wastewater  Manayement,  Federal  and  Non-Federal  Effort* 
[Cost  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Effort  comimnent 


Federal  Non-Federal  Total  for  effort 

component 


Man-  Cost  Msm-  Cost  Man-  Cost 

years  years  years 


1.  Preparation  of  a  plan  of  study . . . 

2.  Plan  formulation  ^d  evaluation . 

(a)  Problem  identification . . . 

(b)  Formulation  of  alternatives . 

(c)  Impact  assessment  and  evaluation . 

(d)  Public  involvement  and  institutional  studies. 

3.  Study  documentation  and  report  preparation . 

4.  Study  management . 

Total  tor  effort . 


Note. — A  similar  table  should  be  developed  for  each  major  work  item.  Developing  this  tabie  for  wastewater  management  does  not  fulfill  the  same  requirement  Mt  forth  in 
table  2-4.  Both  tables  must  be  develo|)ed  although  some  information  is  du|)licated. 
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Tablb  i-L—Fedtrol  and  non-Federal  effort  (tummarg) 


Federal  .  Noa>Federal  Total 

Man-years  Cost  ($10 »)  Man-years  Cost  ($10*)  Man-years  Cost  ($10  *) 


A.  PubBc  involvement  program . i . v. . . . 

B.  Data  collection  and  projection  for  economics,  water  qu^ty,  environmental 

and  land  use . . . . . . . 

C.  Development  of  alternative  basin  and  areawide  plans . 

D.  Evaluation,  comparison,  and  selection  of  basin  and  areawide  plans . 

E.  Implementation  arrangements,  including  institutions  needed  for  managing, 

financing,  planning,  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance _ 

F.  Report  preparation . . 

Totals . . . . 


Note.— Table  2-4  applies  "Only”  to  the  wastewater  management  major  work  item.  All  other  major  works  items  do  not  need  a  similar  table  constructed  unless  formally  re¬ 
quested  by  HQDA  (DAEN-CWP),  Wash..  D.C.  20314.  In  the  event  that  a  field  office  is  formally  requested  to  develop  a  similar  level  of  detail  on  a  major  work  item  other  than 
wastewater  management,  the  format  contained  in  table  2-5  will  be  used. 


Table  2-4a. — Federal  and  Non- Federal  Effort  Public  Iwolvemenl  Program 


Work  element/description 


Responsible  f^ency 


Cost 


Man-years 


$101 


Completion 

date 


(1) 


(2)  (8)  (4) 


1.  Develop  a  public  involvement  program  plan . Agency  entry  should  be  Corps  of 

2.  Compilation  of  mailing  list  of  individuals  and  organizations .  Engineers,  or  an  agency  name. 

3.  Arrangements  lor  meeting  places . 1 .  Code  agency  name  with  (F)  or 

4.  Personnel  to  conduct  workshops .  (NF)  to  denote  Federal  or  non- 

5.  Personnel  to  do  work  with  news  media .  Federal  agency,  respectively. 

6.  Preparation  of  public  announcement . 

7.  Preparation  of  brochures,  newsletters,  etc . 

8.  Development  of  plan  of  study . 

Total: 

Federal . 

Non-Federal . 


Table  2-4b. — Federal  and  Non-Federal  Effort,  Data  Collection  and  Projection 


Responsible  agency 

Cost 

Completion 

Work  element.'descriptlon 

Man-years 

$10* 

—  date 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1.  Historical  and  projected  population  and  economic  data  on  a  county  basis: 

(a)  Urban  and  rural  population . . ; . 

(b)  Industrial  emplosrment  by  2  and  3  digit  SIC . 

(c)  Agricultural  crop  acreage  and  type  of  cropping . 

(d)  Compare  with  OBERS  projections . . . . . . 

2.  Historical  and  projected  water  use  and  facilities  on  a  county  basis: 

(a)  Municipal . 

(b)  Industrial  by  census  industrial  sector . 

(c)  Irrigation . 

(d)  Review  and  adjust  where  necessary . . . . . . . 

3.  Historical  and  projected  waste  sources  and  facilities  showing  flow  rate,  constituents  and 

concentrations: 

(a)  Public  and  municipal . 

(b)  Industrial . 

(c)  Irrigation  return  flows . - . . . . . . . 

(d)  Oil  and  gas  field  operations.. . 

(e)  Urban  and  rural  storm  runoff . 

(0  Sanitary  landfills . 

(g)  Open  dumps . . . . . 

(h)  Field  collection  and  analysis  of  water  quality  data  where  none  available _ 1 . 

4.  Existing  and  projected  land  use  plans: 

(a)  Adopted  Itmd  use,  plans . 

(b)  Best  estimates  where  none  exist . . . 

5.  Surface  water  quality  data: 

(a)  Description  of  data  needed . . . . . 

(b)  Prepare  map  showing  monitoring  stations . . . . 

(c)  List  water  quality  parameters  monitored.. . 

(d)  Inventory  existine  violators. . 

(e)  Identify,  locate  and  obtain  additional  data . . 

6.  Stream  standards: 

(a)  Description  of  existing  standards. . . . . . . 

(b)  Identification  of  inadequacies,  if  any . . . . . 

(c)  Tentative  revised  standards  by  stream  reach  and  for  all  necessary  parameters . 

7.  Water  rights  criteria  or  constraints  that  may  affect  design  of  upstream  treatment  systems... 

8.  Grotmdwater  quality  and  quantity: 

(a)  Availability  by  county  and/or  aquifer  from  existing  sources  with  refinements  where 

possible. 

(b)  Recommend  areas  which  should  be  considered  for  groundwater  recharge  with 

treated  wastewater. 

9.  Provide  data  on  existing  significant  botanical,  zoological,  archeological,  and  historical  basin 

features. 

10.  Review,  select  and  Implement  a  data  handling  and  storage  program-. . 

11.  Data  and  inventory  a.ssessment: 

(a)  Assess  for  validity . 

(b)  Assess  for  coverage . . .i.. . . . . . 

(c)  Determine  data  gaps . . . 

(d)  Prepare  program  for  incremental  data  acquisition . . . . . 

(e)  Provide  a  complete  inventory  of  data  source . . . 

Total: 

Federal . . . 

Non-Federal..., . . . . . 
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TABLK  i-ie— Federal  and  Non-Federal  Effort,  DevOopmeni  of  AUenuttkie  Basin  and  Areemide  Plans 


Cost 

Completion 

Work  element/deaerlptiOD 

Maa>years 

$10  > 

'  •  - 

m 

(» 

m 

1:  IdMitlfr  and  desipiMto  the  wastevater  nanagaoiaiit  planalng  areas . . . 

2.  Baaiii  model: 

to)  Review,  test,  select  and  adopt  model... . : _ _ 

W  Adapt,  verify  and  refine  model  to  river  basin  oondMons _ _ _ _ _ _ 

3.  Alternatives  to  be  developed: 

to)  Develop  wastewater  management  alternatives  for  each  areawide  planning  area  and 
for  the  basin  to  meet  2  goals: 

(1)  Highest  levels  of  wastewater  treatment..... . . . . _ ; 

(2)  Meet  current  requirements _ r . i _ _ _ _ _ _ 

(b)  Alternatives  to  be  developed  include  the  following: 

(1)  Land  Treatment _ _ _ _ _ 

(2)  Biological  and  physical-chemical . .i-;; . . . . 

(3)  Combinations  of  (1)  and  (2)  including  nonstractural... . . . . 

(c)  Exlattng  wastew  star  management  plans  will  be  utiUeed  in  developing  1  or  more  of  the 

above  alternatives _ _ _ 

Total: 

Federal . . . . . 

Non-Federal _ _ _ _ _ 


Table  2-4d.— Federal  and  non- Federal  efforts,  evaluation,  eomparMon  and  selection  cf  basin  and  areemide  plans 

- 

Coat 

Completion 

Work  element/description 

Man-years 

$10* 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1.  Assess  benficlal  and  adverse  Impacts  of  altematlve  areawide  and  basin  plans: 

to)  Economic _ _ .......... . . . 

ft)  Environmental . . _ 

(c)  Social . . . . . . . . . . . . 

(d)  Water  rights . . . . . 

(e)  Institutional/flnancial  capabilities _ _ _ _ _ _ 

2.  Compare  performance  of  alternative  plans . . . . . . 

3.  Select  areawide  and  basin  plan . . . . . ^ . 

Total: 

Federal . . . . . 

Non-Federal . . . . . 


Tabls  2-4e.— Federal  and  Non-Federal  Effort,  Implementation  Arrantements 

Responsible  agency 

Cost 

Completion 

—  (tote 

Work  element/description 

Man-years 

$10* 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1.  Prepare  construction  schedules  for  each  of  the  wastewater  planning  subareas  to  meet  the 

highest  priority  short  range  basin  goals . . . . . . . . 

2.  Develop  and  recommend  appropriate  institutional  arrangements  for: 

(a)  Execution  of  advanced  engineering  and  design  and  construction . . ...-; 

(b)  Operation  and  maintenance . . . . . . . 

(c)  Major  replaoements _ _ _ _ _ 

(d)  ConUnning  plamiing  and  management  responsibility _ _ _ 

3.  Develop  and  recommend  financing  and  cost  sharing  arrangements _ _ _ _ _ 

4.  Planning  committee  adopts  certifiable  plan . . . . . . 

Total: 

Federal . . . 

Nsn-Faderal _ 


Table  2-^.— Federal  and  Non-Federal  Effort,  Report  Preparation 

Cost 

Completion 

Work  element/descrlption 

Man-years 

$10* 

a) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1.  Report  preparation . . 

Total: 

Federal . . 

Non-FederaL...  . 

. . . . . . 
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Tabu  2-5:  (Initials  of  Work  Item)  Federal  and  Non-Federal  Efforlt  by  Work  Toth 
[Cost  In  thousands  ol  doHars] 

MAIOB  WOBK  nXM:  (snCITT) 

KnOBT  oomfonxnt:  (spbott) 


Federal 

_ Non-Federal 

Responsible 

agency 

Bfan  years  Cost 

Completion 

date 

Responsible 

agency 

Man  years  Cost 

Completion 

date 

1. 

2. 


n.  Specify  as  appropriate  in  detail  to  insure  no 
dupUcation  of  efforts. 

Totals— 


Notk.— A  table  should  be  developed  for  the  following  effort  components: 

1.  Preparation  of  a  plan  of  study 
2a.  Problem  identification 
2b.  Formulation  of  alternatives 
2c.  Impact  assessment  and  evaluation 
2d.  Public  Involvement  and  institutional  studies 

3.  Study  documentation  and  report  preparation 

4.  Study  management 


The  format  in  table  2-5  will  be  used  in  the  event  that  a  field  office  is  formally  requested  by  HQDA  (DAEN-CWP)  Wash.,  D.C.  20314  to  develop  a  similar  level  of  detail  to 
table  2-4  on  a  mt^r  work  item  other  than  wastewater  management. 


Table  2-6. — Urban  Study  Coet  Allocation  Workeheel 


Major  work  item,  xi 


Flood  control  Wastewater  Water  supply  Water  based  Total  Z  of  line 

management  recreation  entries 


1.  Single  purpose  study  cost . — ; . . .  Not  applicable. 

2.  Multiple  purpose  minus  1  major  work  item  study  cost.. . . . . . .  Do. 

3.  Separable  study  cost,  USC-Line  2 . . . . . . .  v. 

4.  Remaining  study  cost ,  line  1-Llne  3 . . .  w. 

5.  Ratio  of  remaining  study  cost,  remaining  study  cost  for  Xi/w . . .  1.00. 

6.  Individual  joint  study  cost,  (y)  x  (xi  ratio  from  line  5). .  y. 

7.  Allocated  study  cost,  line  3  plus  line  6 .  t. 


Legend: 

Z=“The  sum  of’.  ^ 

Xi^s  A  specific  major  work  item. 

U8C= Urban  Study  Cost.  U8C  is  not  equal  of  line  1,  single  purpose  study  cost.  USC  is  the  amount  of  money  and  effort  from  both  Federal  and  non-Federal  sources,  available 
for  the  total  multiple  purpose  study.  USC = r  equal  the  tot  al  cost  to  be  allocated. 


CHAPTEB  2 

Public  Involvement  in  the  Urban  Studiet 
Program 

2-9.  Purpose,  a.  The  purpose  of  this  chap¬ 
ter  Is  to  define  the  role  of  public  involvement 
in  the  Corps’  Urban  Studies  Program.  Pro¬ 
cedures  for  developing  and  executing  an 
effective  prt^am  are  dlscused. 

b.  Public  Involvement  is  a  continuous, 
two-way  communication  process  which 
involves — 

(1)  Promoting  full  public  understanding 
of  the  manner  and  means  by  which  water 
resources  problems  and  needs  are  investi¬ 
gated  and  solutions  are  proposed. 

(2)  Keeping  the  public  fully  informed 
regarding  the  status  and  progress  of  studies 
and  the  results  and  implications  of  planning 
activities. 

(3)  Actively  soliciting  from  the  public 
their  opinions  and  perceptions  of  problems. 
Issues,  concerns,  and  needs,  their  preferences 
regarding  resource  use  and  alternative  de¬ 
velopment  or  managerial  strategies,  and  any 
other  Information  and  assistance  relevant  to 
the  planning  process. 

2-10.  Importance  of  Public  Involvement. 
The  importance  of  a  comprehensive  public 
involvement  effort  fully  Integrated  with  the 
planning  process  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
Application  of  the  objectives,  development 
techniques,  activities  and  monitoring  and 
evaluation  procedures  described  In  this 
chapter  will  provide  the  basis  for  conducting 
an  effective  public  involvement  program  in 
an  open  planning  process.  While  a  public  in- 
vf^vement  program  is  essential,  it  does  not 


replace  sound  planning  and  engineering.  In 
the  final  analysis,  the  results  of  planning 
must  reflect  a  combination  of  both  profes¬ 
sional  expertise  and  public  input. 

2-11.  Public  Involvement  Objective,  a.  The 
primary  objective  of  public  involvement  is  to 
provide  sufficient  Information  to  local,  state 
and  regional  officials,  influentials  and  opinion 
leaders,  and  the  public-at-large  to  obtain 
their  input  regarding  problem  identification, 
articulation  of  planning  objectives,  formula¬ 
tion  of  alternatives,  impact  assessment  and 
evaluation. 

b.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  objective, 
the  public  Involvement  program  should,  as 
a  minimum — 

(1)  Present  information  which  will  assist 
the  public  in  defining  its  water  resources 
problems,  issues,  concerns,  and  objectives, 
and  in  understanding  Corps  planning  re- 
ponsibllities,  how  the  planning  process 
works  and  how  to  achieve  effective 
participation. 

(2)  Actively  promote  effective  coordina¬ 
tion  and  exchange  of  information  between 
the  Corps*  planning  effort  and  the  plans  and 
programs  of  other  Federal,  ‘State  and  local 
agencies. 

(3)  Develop  channels  of  communications 
through  which  the  public  can  express  its 
preferences. 

(4)  Provide  structured  opportunities  for 
the  public  to  influence  the  planning  process, 
to  identify  and  clarify  conflicts,  and  to 
achieve  if  practicable,  consensus  regarding  a 
course  of  action. 

2-12.  Development  of  a  Public  Involve¬ 
ment  Program,  a.  A  flexible  public  involve¬ 


ment  program  or  strategy  should  be  de¬ 
veloped  which  can  be  monitored  and 
modified  as  necessary  to  conform  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  changing  needs  and  desires 
of  the  publics. 

b.  Planning  for  public  Involvement  shall 
begin  during  the  preparation  of  the  Plan  of 
Study.  The  POS  shall  Include  a  general 
strategy  for  public  involvement  throughout 
the  study,  an  initial  definition  of  the  publics 
to  be  included,  and  contingency  plans  for 
implementation.  After  approval  of  the  POS, 
a  more  detailed  plan  for  implementation 
shall  be  developed.  This  plan  shall  include 
specific  public,  involvement  activities  to  be 
undertaken,  and  shall  identify  opportunities 
for  monitoring  and  modification  throughout 
Stages  2  and  3. 

c.  The  specific  public  Involvement  objec¬ 
tives  and  activities  described  for  each  of  the 
four  functional  planning  tasks  are  contingent 
upon  the  particular  stage  of  the  planning 
process.  This  requires  the  overall  public  in¬ 
volvement  program  be  uniquely  designed  to 
address  a  particular  stage  and  task. 

d.  During  problem  identification,  specific 
regional  or  local  problems  of  public  concern 
are  identified.  Unless  there  is  general  agree¬ 
ment  that  problems  have  been  adequately 
identified,  it  will  be  difficult  subsequently 
to  achieve  consensus  as  to  whether  alterna¬ 
tive  plans  have  properly  addressed  the  re¬ 
gion’s  problems.  Specific  public  involvement 
objectives  and  activities  during  problem 
identification  should  Include  the  following — 

(1)  Inform  and  educate  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  and  specific  publics  about  the  study  ef¬ 
fort  being  undertaken. 
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(2)  OMaln  data  whteh  wfll  Mstot  tn  tlM 
MentlflcatkiB  asd  dwwtptton  at  raucnirtm 
management  proMems,  oonoems  and  oppor- 
tunlttes. 

(3)  Obtain  Information  ooDcoming  pubtta 
preferences  for  thetr  desired  futwe  cond^ 
tlons  and  deedred  lerels  at  problem  reeotntlon. 

(4)  Obtain  some  indication  of  the  relative 
priority  of  planning  objectives. 

(5)  Obtain  pnblic  review  of  and  reaction 
to  results  of  the  problem  identification  task. 

e.  Public  tnvolvement  during  formulation 
of  alternatives  should  be  oriented  toward  as¬ 
suring  that  the  alternatives  developed  ad¬ 
dress  the  full  range  of  problems  and  concerns 
of  the  study  area,  and  that  plans  are  resp<m- 
sive  to  the  planning  objectives.  Speeifle  pub¬ 
lic  Involvement  objectives  and  activities  dur¬ 
ing  the  formulation  of  alternatives  should 
include  the  following — 

(1)  Inform  the  public  and  obtain  their 
feed  back  about  the  variotts  technological  and 
managerial  measures  available  for  meeting 
the  planning  objectives. 

(2)  Obtain  public  review  of  and  reaction 
to  results  of  the  formulation  taA. 

f.  Public  involvement  during  Impact  as¬ 
sessment  focuses  on  identification  and  meas¬ 
urement  of  impacts.  The  Information  neces¬ 
sary  to  accomplish  this  is  a  function  of 
substantial  public  involvement.  An  effective 
public  information  program  is  required  to 
assure  that  understanding  of  the  alternatives 
and  their  potential  Impacts  is  sufficient  to 
result  in  meaningful  evaluation.  Specific 
public  involvement  objectives  and  activities 
during  Impact  assessment  should  Include  the 
following — 

(1)  Obtain  public  reaction  to  the  types 
of  impacts  Ificely  to  be  associated  with  alter¬ 
native  plan  dements. 

(2)  Obtain  information  about  interest 
groups  primarily  concerned  with  each  class 
of  impacts  in  order  to  identify  those  groups 
and  individuals  to  be  specifically  consulted 
during  evaluation. 

(3)  Measure  and  describe  these  impacts. 

(4)  Describe  the  elements  and  impacts  of 
each  alternative  plan  to  obtain  public  input 
on  the  significance  of  Impacts  to  each  affected 
Interest  group. 

g.  Evaluation  is  a  trade-off  process  which 
resvdts  tn  a  ranking  of  alternative  plans,  and 
ultimately,  in  making  a  choice  as  to  the  most 
desirable  alternative  (s).  Success  with  this 
task  is  more  hl^ly  dependent  on  obtaining 
indications  of  public  prefereiHses  than  pos¬ 
sibly  any  other  phase.  Decisioas  are  required 
which  the  planner  cannot  and  should  not 
make.  For  example,  trade-off  between  local 
and  regional  beneficlal/adverse  impacts,  or 
individual  and  community  beneficial/adverse 
Impacts,  or  achievement  of  one  objective  to 
the  detriment  at  another  objective  are  a 
public  req>onsibillty.  Public  decisions  and 
preferences  must  be  carefully  recorded  and 
included  as  the  basis  for  modificatton  of  the 
existing  alternatives.  However,  the  planner 
will  be  ultimate  respenstt)te  for  the  quality 
and  utility  of  the  results.  Specific  public  in¬ 
volvement  objectives  and  activities  during 
the  evaluation  of  alternative  plans  should  in¬ 
clude  the  following — 

(1)  Obtain  informatkNi  concerning  ac¬ 
ceptability  of  alternattve  plana. 

(2)  Provide  forum  for  public  discussion  of 
trade-offs. 

(3)  Obtain  data  neceasary  to  screen  or 
rank  alternatives  in  terms  their  contribu¬ 
tion  to  planning  objectives. 

(4)  Summarise  information  on  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  alternative  plans.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  reach  as  wide  a  spectrum  of  the 
public  as  possible,  and  to  taOor  the  Infor¬ 
mation  process  to  the  requirements  and 
capabilities  of  the  various  publics. 

2-13.  FubMc  Invotvement  Program  Actfat- 
ties.  The  following  activities  should  be  used 


to  sattlafy  the  objectives  discussed  in  para 
2-12,  above. 

a.  Menttkcatlon  of  Publics.  XdcnkificaUon . 
at  the  various  puUlcs,  pcu^icularly  thcae 
nhely  to  be  hnpacted.  Is  erttical  to  effective 
planning.  As  it  Is  highly  unlikely  that  even 
the  most  conqmheiudve  public  involvement 
program  will  reach  more  than  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  study  area  residents,  an  effort 
Should  be  made  to  assure  that  certain  key 
groups  and  individuals  are  identified,  con¬ 
tacted,  and  encouraged  to  partlc4>ate.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  should  be  given  to  many 
of  the  special  interest  groups  and  most  of 
the  unorganized  public,  who  will  become  ac¬ 
tively  Involved  In  a  study  only  after  the  im¬ 
mediate  impacts  of  alternative  plans  are  evi¬ 
dent  to  them.  In  (wder  to  achieve  a  cross- 
section  of  public  senttment  and  adequate 
visibility,  major  emphasis  during  early  plan¬ 
ning  should  be  on  obtaining  input  from  rep¬ 
resentative  segments  of  the  public  including 
elected  officials,  agency  representatives,  and 
leaders  of  special  mterest  groups.  Periodi¬ 
cally.  the  list  of  participants  shoxild  be  re¬ 
viewed,  modified,  and  expanded  as  the  study 
moves  through  succeeding  steps  of  the  plan¬ 
ning  process.  In  recognition  of  the  difficulty 
of  achieving  early,  widespread,  general  par¬ 
ticipation,  a  well-deeigned,  comprehenstve 
public  information  program  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  public  involvement  programs. 
Table  2-7  illustrates  one  way  of  categorizing 
the  public. 

b.  Defining  Information  Requirements.  In¬ 
formation  is  the  force  which  drives  the 
planning  process  and  which  ties  the  various 
planning  activities  together.  Accordingly,  it 
is  necessary  to  determine  what  information 
should  be  exchanged  at  what  points  in  the 
planning  process  in  order  to  facilitate 
planning,  related  public  involvement  and 
decisionmaking.  The  planner  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  specify  this  Information  and  to 
provide  the  methods  and  settings  having  the 
greatest  potential  for  achieving  the  com¬ 
munication. 

(1)  Planning  information  can  be  cate¬ 
gorized  as  either  substantive  or  procedural. 
Substantive  information  concerns  problems, 
needs,  issues,  concerns,  and  the  range  of 
measures  used  tar  solving  problems,  and 
public  values  and  preferences.  Procedural  in¬ 
formation  concerns  the  structure  of  the 
planning  process,  its  relationship  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  invoivement  program,  and  the  role  of 
public  involvement. 

(2)  The  public  must  understand  ttie  basic 
procedural  information  before  they  can 
make  any  effective  contribution  sub¬ 
stantive  Informatkm.  A  deficiency  in  provid¬ 
ing  procedural  information  will  make  effec¬ 
tive  public  involvement  virtually  impossible. 
Information  of  a  substantive  nature  will  be 
developed  by  both  the  Corps  and  the  public. 
It  is  important  that  this  InforiBation  be 
shared  ,and  similarly  understood  by  all  study 
participants. 

c.  Definition  of  Public  Involvement  Tech¬ 
niques.  There  are  numerous  techniques  avail¬ 
able  for  designing  a  public  involvement 
program.  These  can  be  divided  into  three 
general  functional  categories.  Table  2-8  con¬ 
tains  some  examplee  of  these  techniques. 

(1)  The  information-education  function 
can  be  treated  as  a  single,  on-golng  process 
with  the  objective  of  providing  information 
to  the  public  that  will  be  necessary  to  achieve 
effective  public  Involvement. 

(2)  The  interaction-dialogue  function  In- 
dudes  those  techniques  which  provide  the 
degree  of  two-way  communicatioa  necessary 
for  information  exchange  in  planning. 

(3)  The  review-reaction  technique  is  Im- 
X>ortant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  even  the 
most  comprehensive  public  involvement  pro¬ 
gram,  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  public 
will  have  been  contacted  and  interacted 


with  directly.  The  most  common  means  of 
review-reaction  is  the  public  meeting,  which 
is  an  integral  part  of  all  public  involvement 
programs.  Public  hearings  may  eleo  fall  into 
this  group.  Hearings  will  be  oondtacted  where 
required  according  to  estalHtshed  prooed^l^es. 

d.  Selection  of  Public  Invtfivcment  Tech¬ 
niques.  Selection  of  a  specific  technique  Is 
contingent  upem.  the  following  c<HiBidera- 
tlons. 

(1)  The  scope  and  specificity  of  focus, 
such  as  how  many  people  and  what  types  of 
people  ace  involved. 

(2)  The  degree  to  which  it  Involvee  one¬ 
way  versus  two-way  r'/^mmiinv»a±.tr>n  at  in¬ 
formation. 

(3)  The  degree  to  which  it  aswimm  agency 
initiative  for  action,  public  initiative  for  ac¬ 
tion,  or  both. 

(4)  The  agency  resources  in  terms  of  staff 
and  time  commitment  which  are  required  for 
successful  tise  of  the  technique. 

2-14.  MofUtoring  of  PubMc  Involvement 
Programs,  a.  Aa  progreesea,  there 

is  a  need  for  contlnuoua  monitoring  and  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  public  Involvement  program 
to  assvire  responsiveness  to  public  concems 
and  Issues,  to  maintain  public  Interest,  and 
to  facilitate  active  public  Involvement 
throughout. 

b.  Monitoring  can  take  several  dlffsrsnt 
forms.  One  form  is  through  news  media  con¬ 
tent  analysis.  Another  form  is  through  first¬ 
hand  experience  is  observing  reeolts  at  public 
involvement  activities,  such  as  workshops, 
briefings,  news  conferences,  and  the  like. 
Finally,  public  meetings  serve  a  useful  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  monitoring  process. 

2-15.  Evaluation  of  the  PubUe  Involve¬ 
ment  Program.  The  systematic  delineation  of 
objectives,  target  publics,  public  involvement 
activities,  and  constralirts  should  result  in 
the  development  of  a  public  Involvement 
program  tailored  specifically  to  a  particular 
planning  effort.  However,  it  should  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  public  involvement  is  a  dynamic 
process  occturing  in  a  changing  sodocidtured 
setting.  Thus,  while  it  Is  desk: able  to  have  an 
overall  strate^  in  mind  at  the  hsglrmlng  of  a 
study,  it  will  also  be  necessary  to  raa1nta.ln 
flexibility.  Active  monitoring  should  put  the 
planner  in  a  position  whM-e  adequacy  of  the 
program  can  be  evaluated  and  the  program 
modified  whenever  the  need  arises. 

Table  2-7 

identification  of  the  publics 

I.  Governmental  Sector 

a.  Elected  Officials 
State  Governors 
Congressional  Delegations 
State  Legt^ators 
Mayors 

City  Councils 
County  Commissioners 
Other 

b.  Agency  Representatives 
Federal  Agencies: 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel¬ 
opment 

Department  of  the  Interior 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Other 

State  Agencies : 

Natural  Resources 

Housing 

State  Planning 

PuUlc  Health 

Economic  DevelopmeBt 

Agriculture 

Other 

Regional  Agencies: 

River  Basin  Commissions 
Council  of  Governments 
Regional  Planning 
Economic  Dereloptneni 
Other 
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Local  Agencies 
Public  Works 
Planning 
Water  Supply 
Wastewater  Management 
Irrigation  Districts 
Public  Health 
Other 

n.  Special  Interest  Groups 

a.  Environmental  Groups  such  as  the  Sierra 
Club,  Audobon  Society,  Friends  of  the  Barth, 
and  Isaac  Walton  Lea^e. 

b.  Industrial  Representetlves  and  Trade 
Associations. 

c.  Labm*  Groups. 

d.  Business  and  Commercial  Interests  such 
as  the  Chamber  of  Oonunerce. 

e.  Organized  Farm  groups  such  as  Giange, 
and  Oo-operatlves. 

1.  Public  Utilities. 

g.  Community  Service  Groups  such  as  Lea- 


CHAPTER  3 

Institutional  Analysis  and  Arrangements 

2-16.  Purpose.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter 
Is  to  eetidjlish  the  framework  for  performing 
Instltutlonel  analysis  and  presenting  Insti¬ 
tutional  arrangements. 

2-17.  Relationship  of  Institutions  to  Urban 
Studies.  An  Institution  Is  a  process  or  or¬ 
ganization  that  Is  highly  structured,  system¬ 
atized  and  stable.  It  may  grow  out  of  mores 
such  as  common  law,  w  be  consciously  cre¬ 
ated  such  as  constitutional  law.  An  Institu¬ 
tion  may  be  a  type  of  group,  or  It  may  be  a 
formalized  practice  or  procedure.  Applidng 
these  definitions  to  water  resotuces  planning, 
and  particularly  to  xirban  studies,  the  result 
Is  a  focus  for  Institutional  analysis  that 
Includes  not  only  organizations  such  as  plan¬ 
ning  agencies,  water  commissions,  and  ^>eclal 
Interest  groups,  but  also  the  processes  and 
relationships  that  are  Involved  such  as  home 
rule,  tax  structvires,  and  Increfised  financial 
obligations.  Substantial  public  Involvement 
is  essential  In  performing  the  latter  part  of 
this  analysis,  inasmuch  as  public  attitudes 
interact  heavily  with  these  non-organlza- 
tlonal  Institutions.  Institutional  analysis  Is 
the  process  whereby  Institutions  directly  or 
Indirectly  related  to  water  resource  planning 
and  management,  are  Identified  and  their 
capability  to  Implement  alternative  plans  Is 
assessed.  Institutional  arrangements  are 
those  tasks  or  procedures  which  suggest  how 
existing  Institutions  should  be  utilized,  modi¬ 
fied,  new  Institutions  created,  or  existing  In¬ 
stitutions  abandoned  In  order  to  facilitate 
implementation  of  the  plan. 

2-18.  Task  Areas.  Institutional  analysis 
parallels  the  overall  planning  process,  mov¬ 
ing  from  broad  data  collection  to  detailed 
specification  of  arrangements.  Analysis  Is 
composed  of  three  major  task  areas,  which 
are  listed  below  and  discussed  In  paragraphs 
2-19  through  2-21. 


gue  of  Women  Voters,  Lions  Oltib,  Klwanls, 
and  Fraternal  and  Olvle  Assodattoos. 

h.  Professional  Groups  such  as  American 
Society  of  Civil  Englnews,  Society  of  Ameci- 
caa  Foresters,  and  Sprinkler  Irrigation  As- 
sodatlon. 

l.  Educational  Institutions,  Faculty 
Students. 

].  Special  Purpose  Groups  such  as  Water¬ 
shed  Associations,  Neighborhood  Olvle  As¬ 
sociations,  Irrigation  and  Drainage  Districts. 

k.  Other. 

m.  General  Public 

a.  Owners  and  occupants  of  domestic  and 
conunercial  property  which  may  be  directly 
affected  by  alternative  plans. 

b.  Owners  and  occupcmts  of  property  in¬ 
directly  affected  by  alternative  plans. 

c.  Interested  Citizens  not  In  a.  or  b.  above. 

d.  Sendtlve  ethnic  or  economic  groups. 

e.  Other. 


a.  Establishment  of  an  Institutional  data 
base. 

b.  Analysis  and  evaluation  of  Institutional 
capabllltlee  versus  the  req\ilrements  of  an 
alternative  plan. 

c.  Presentation  of  alternative  Institutional 
arrangements  as  ptut  of  the  Implementation 
program. 

2-19.  Institutional  Data  Base.  Establishing 
the  necessary  data  base  entails  the  Identifi¬ 
cation  and  description  of  a  cross-section  of 
relevant  Institutions.  The  description  of  In¬ 
stitutions  should  concentrate  on  financing 
capabilities,  legal  authorities,  progrtuns  and 
policies,  existing  ct^abllltles  to  implement 
programs  for  management  and  capital  facili¬ 
ties,  and  availability  of  competent  personnel 
In  formal  organizations  and  agencies,  as  well 
as  widespread  attitudes  and  local  customs 
relevant  to  water  resoturces  planning.  If  a 
survey  exceeding  ten  contacts  is  required. 
HQDA  (DAEN-CWP)  WASH  DC  20314  must 
be  contacted  prior  to  the  survey.  Brlefiy,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  must  a];>> 
prove  all  surveys  exceeding  ten  contacts. 

2-20.  Analysis  and  Evaluation  of  Institu¬ 
tional  Capabilities,  a.  This  task  Is  the  core 
component  of  the  Institutional  studies.  It 
Involves  the  ansl3rsis  of  Institutional  re¬ 
quirements  Imposed  by  alternative  plans  and 
the  capability  of  existing  Institutions  to  meet 
these  requirements. 

b.  In  Stage  2  the  requirements  that  plans 
would  place  on  existing  Institutions  should 
be  Identified.  Particular  attentions  should  be 
given  to  the  following  Items. 

(1)  Formal  organizations  and  agencies. 

(2)  Powers  and  authorities  of  existing  in¬ 
stitutions,  to  Include  legal  bases  and  C(m- 
slderatlons  in  both  functional  and  geographic 
areas. 

(3)  Major  programs  and  policies  of  existing 
institutions. 

(4)  Regional  financing  capabilities. 

c.  As  planning  continues,  the  capability 
of  existing  institutions  to  implement  alterna¬ 


tive  plans  Is  assessed.  This  assessment  may 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  some  new  Insti¬ 
tutions  will  be  required  in  order  to  Imple¬ 
ment  some  or  all  alternative  plana.  Because 
Institutional  studies  are  an  Integral  part  of 
plan  formulation  and  evaluatloa,  they  must 
be  oonsldoed  along  with  social,  economic, 
environmental,  and  technical  Impacts 
throughout  the  planning  process. 

d.  Active  public  Invcdvement  is  essential 
to  accomplish  this  task.  Interest  groups  and 
commimlty  groups  can  be  of  particular  value 
in  assessing  the  potential  for  change.  More¬ 
over,  given  the  definition  of  public  as  an  any 
non-Corps  of  Engineers  entity,  mganlzatlons 
are  publics.  The  Inclusion  of  these  publics 
In  the  planning  process  will  provide  critical 
Input  to  the  Institutional  analysis. 

2- 21.  Presentation  of  Institutional  Arrange¬ 
ments.  Each  alternative  urban  water  re¬ 
sources  plan  must  contain  at  least  two  al¬ 
ternative  implementation  arrangements, 
which  may  require  the  presentation  of  two 
different  Institutional  arrangements.  Those 
Institutional  arrangements  peculiar  to  a  spe¬ 
cific  capital  Improvement  or  management 
program  should  be  included  In  the  discussion 
of  that  component.  Those  arrangements  con¬ 
cerning  the  entire  plan,  should  be  discussed 
In  an  overview  paragraph.  Chie  Implementa¬ 
tion  arrangement  may  be  used  to  Implement 
more  than  one  plan.  For  Instance,  plan  A 
may  have  Implementation  arrangements  X 
and  Y.  But  arrangement  X  may  be  used  by 
plans  A,  C,  D,  and  E  whereas  arrangement  Y 
may  be  used  by  plans  A,  B,  D,  and  F. 

Part  Thrxk 
CHAPTER  1 

Wafer  Quality  Goals  and  Deadlines  for 
Wastewater  Planning 

3- 1.  Purpose.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is 
to  provide  guidance  concerning  water  quality 
standards,  goals,  and  deadlines  to  be  used 
In  developing  the  wastewater  management 
components  of  alternative  urban  water  re¬ 
source  plans. 

3-2.  National  Goals,  a.  Pub.  L.  92-600  estab¬ 
lishes  two  national  water  quality  goals  in 
section  101(a).  These  goals  are: 

(1)  “It  Is  the  national  gocd  that  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  pollutants  into  the  navigable 
waters  be  eliminated  by  1988.” 

(2)  “It  is  the  nationM  goal  that  wherever 
attainable,  an  Interim  goal  of  water  quality 
which  provides  tor  the  protection  and  prc^a- 
gatlon  of  fish,  shellfish,  and  wildlife  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  recreation  In  and  on  the  water  be 
achieved  by  1  July  1983.” 

b.  The  wastewater  management  compo¬ 
nents  of  urban  water  resource  plans  will  sat¬ 
isfy  these  national  goals  through  the  time- 
phased  achievement  of  various  effiuent  limi¬ 
tation  deadlines  for  publicly  owned  treat¬ 
ment  works  (POTW’s)  and  non-POTW’s. 
Table  3-1  relates  the  name  of  effiuent  limita¬ 
tions  deadlines,  and  their  acronyms,  estab¬ 
lished  In  section  301  of  §  264.3(a)  to  the  dates 
by  which  they  must  be  achieved. 

3-3.  Effluent  Limitation  Deadlines,  a. 
Secondary  Treatment.  Information  defining 
secondary  treatment  In  terms  of  water 
quality  criteria  was  published  as  4o  CFR  133 
In  38  FB  22298-22299  on  17  August  1973. 
POTWs  In  existence  on  1  July  1977  or  ap¬ 
proved  pursuant  to  section  203  of  Pub.  L. 
92-500  prior  to  80  June  1974  must  achieve 
secondary  treatment.  Any  more  stringent 
effiuent  limitations  established  to  meet  sub- 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (4),  below,  must  be 
achieved  not  later  than  1  July  1977. 

(1)  State  water  qxiallty  standards. 

(2)  Treatment  standards. 

(3)  Schedules  of  oompllanoe  established 
pursuant  to  any  State  law  or  regulations 
under  authority  preserved  by  section  601  of 
Pub.  L.  92-600. 


Table  2-8.— PutOe  InwHeement  Meehanhms  bp  Prlmarp  Funetional  Orientation  > 


Informatlon-edacation 

Interaction-dialogue 

Review-reaction 

Pressreleases 

Workshops 

PubBc  meetings 

News  conferences 

Informal  contacts 

Public  Inquiry 

Brochures 

Advisory  groups 

Qnestloimalre 

Newsletters 

Task  groups 

Sample  surveys 

Speeches  and  presentations  to  organised  groups 
Field  trips 

Exhibits 

Reports 

Local  Information  centers 

Radio-TV  programs  and  spot  announcements 
Letters 

Briefings 

Films 

Paid  ads 
foumal  artlcies 

Demonstration  projects 

Beminars 

Interviews 

Study  group  discussions 

Public  bearings 

>  Adapted  from;  Warner,  Eaterlne  F;,  Pnblk  Participation  in  Water  Reeoureet  Planning,  (National  Water  Com¬ 
mission:  National  Tecbnical  Information  Service)  July  1971; 
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Table  i-l.— Effluent  limUatiou  deadlinet 


JHtM 

Source  of  wastewater  -  '  ■  ■ 


Publicly  owned  treatment  works  Secondary  treatmont..;r;r;r:-.:.^.r.=  Best  practicable  wa^  treatment 
(POTW)  technology  (BPWTT); 

Nonpublicly  owned  treatment  Best  practicable  technology  currently  Best  available  technology  economic- 
works  (Non-POTW),  available  (BPT)j  ally  achievable  (BAT). 


Note.— POTW’s  are  frequently  referred  to  as  "Municipal”  treatment  plants.  An  example  of  Non-POTW's  are 
Industrial  treatment  plants. 


(4)  Any  other  Federal  law  or  regulation 
required  to  Implement  any  applicable  water 
quality  standard  established  by  Pub.  L.  92- 
600. 

b.  Best  Practicable  Technology  Currently 
AvaUable  (BPT) .  By  1  July  1977.  non-POTW 
must  achieve  BPT.  Information  defining  BPT 
Is  being  published  on  an  industry-by- 
Industry  basis.  Thirty  categories  of  industrial 
discharges  have  been  identified,  many  con¬ 
taining  several  subcategories.  EfQuent  limi¬ 
tations  regulations  for  these  categories  are 
being  published  in  the  Title  40  CFR  series 
as  Parts  405  through  436.  Pretreatment  re¬ 
quirements  for  compatible  pollutants  in 
existing  Industrial  discharges  to  POTW  are 
described  in  40  CFR  128,  38  FR  30982-30986, 
8  Nov.  73.  In  addition  to  specifying  effluent 
limitations  allowing  direct  indxistrlal  dis¬ 
charge  to  navigable  waters,  regulations  40 
CFR  405  through  436  also  specify  pretreat¬ 
ment  requirements  needed  for — 

(1)  Incompatible  pollutants  discharged 
from  existing  industries  to  POTW. 

(2)  New  source  Industrial  discharges  to 
POTW. 

c.  Best  Practicable  Waste  Treatment  Tech¬ 
nology  (BPWTT).  Not  later  than  1  July 
1983,  all  POTW  must  provide  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  BPWTT  over  the  life  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  works.  A  Notice  of  Availability  of  an 
EPA  proposed  report  titled  Alternative  Waste 
Treatment  Management  Techniques  and 
Systems  for  BPWTT  was  published  in  39  PR 
11136,  25  Mar.  74.  The  proposed  report  is 
available  from  EPA  Regional  Offlces,  as  will 
be  the  finalized  version.  Corps  field  offices 
should  coordinate  with  applicable  State  of¬ 
ficials  and  EPA  Regional  Office  personnel  to 
develop  an  acceptable  definition  of  water 
quality  criteria  achievable  by  and  commen¬ 
surate  with  BPWTT.  Additionally,  no  funds 
may  be  provided  under  section  201  of  Pub. 
Ii.  92-500  after  30  June  1974  unless  the  grant 
applicant  can  show  that — 

(1)  Alternative  waste  management  tech¬ 
niques  have  been  studied  and  evaluated. 

(2)  The  treatment  works  proposed  meet 
BPWTT  as  defined  by  the  information  on 
alternative  waste  management  techniques 
available  per  39  FR  11135. 

(3)  As  appropriate,  the  treatment  works 
allow  to  the  extent  practicable,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  technology  for  water  recycling,  rec¬ 
lamation,  or  the  elimination  of  pollutant 
discharges  at  a  later  date. 

d.  Best  Available  Technology  Economically 
Achievable  (BAT) .  By  1  July  1983,  non-POTW 
must  apply  BAT  to  their  treatment  works. 
Information  on  effluent  limitations  for  BAT 
is  provided  in  the  same  regulations  as  is 
information  on  BPT  (40  CFR  405  through 
436). 

3-4.  The  Corps  of  Engineers’  Definition  of 
Effluent  Limitations  Commensurate  With  the 


1985  Goal.  a.  Paragraph  3-2a  sets  forth  the 
1985  national  goal.  Until  such  time  as  the 
Administrator  of  EPA  publishes  effluent 
limitations  commensurate  with  this  national 
goal,  the  Corps  of  Engineers’  interpretation 
of  this  goal  shall  be  used  tax  planning  in  the 
Urban  Studies  Program.  The  principal  reason 
for  continuing  to  plan  for  the  1986  goal  is  to 
protect  the  Federal  interest.  The  Federal 
financial  cost  (76  percent  of  total  construc¬ 
tion  cost  under  section  201  of  Pub.  L.  92-500) 
of  proceeding  directly  from  the  1977  deadline 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers’  definition  of  the 
1985  goal  may  be  significantly  different  than 
the  financial  cost  of  proceeding  from  the 
1977  dectdline  to  the  1983  deadline  and  then 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers’  definition  of  the 
1985  goal.  Because  insufficient  information 
is  available  to  indicate  which  pathway  to  the 
1985  goal  best  serves  the  Federal  interest 
from  a  financial  viewpoint,  as  well  as  from  an 
environmental  and  social  viewpoint,  the 
Corps  will  develop  alternative  plans  to 
achieve  the  1986  goal  using  both  pathways. 
Information  generated  by  the  Urban  Studies 
Program  in  this  regard  will  assist  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  on  Water  Quality,  con¬ 
vened  under  section  316  of  Pub.  L.  92-500,  in 
fulfilling  its  mission. 

b.  Several  concepts  guided  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Corps’  definition  of  effluent 
limitations  commensurate  with  the  1986 
goal. 

(1)  Stream  assimilative  capacity  should 
not  be  used  to  provide  the  final  degree  of 
treatment.  The  point  discharges  should  be  of 
the  necessary  quality  to  refiect  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  pollutant  discharges.  This,  combined 
with  the  minimization  of  non-point  source 
problems  would  eventually  permit  the 
stream  to  cleanse  Itself  and  return  to  a  non- 
degraded  condition. 

(2)  Recognizing  that  most  substances  are 
essential  in  certain  quantities,  double  distil¬ 
lation-type  treatment  was  Ignored.  Water  of 
this  type  would  be  too  pure  to  permit  a  bal¬ 
anced,  indigenous  population  of  fish,  shell¬ 
fish  and  wildlife.  Therefore,  calcium  present 
at  3  or  4  mg/1  may  be  necessary  for  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  an  aquatic  organism,  whereas  over 
30  mg/1  may  cause  an  adverse  environmental 
impact.  The  critical  level  where  the  con¬ 
stituent  calcium  becomes  a  pollutant  was  set 
at  30  mg/1. 

(3)  ‘All  water  should  be  reserved  for  multi¬ 
ple  use,  to  Include  potable  supply,  recreation, 
fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  irrigation  and  stock 
watering.  Because  of  the  spectrum  of  quali¬ 
ties  peculiar  to  specific  industries,  industrial 
supply  requirements  were  not  explicitly  con¬ 
sidered.  However,  a  source  meeting  potable 
supply  requirements  would  generally  be  more 
favorable  to  an  industry  than  the  existing 
condition  in  a  degraded  area. 

(4)  These  concepts  ultimately  led  to  the 
development  of  a  list  of  constituents  and  the 


critical  levels  above  which  they  become  pol¬ 
lutants  for  each  of  the  following  uses. 

(a)  Potable  Supply. 

(b)  Crop  Irrigation. 

(c)  Livestock  Watering. 

^  (d)  Full  Body  Contiict  Recreation. 

(e)  Fish  and  WUdlife  Habitat  (Fresh¬ 
water). 

c.  The  list  of  constituents  and  critical 
levels  was  established  after  a  thorough  search 
of  the  literature  cited  in  subpara  1,  below. 
The  principle  reference  was  subpara  1  (6), 
below.  To  refiect  concept  (3)  above,  the  most 
stringent  level  from  among  the  five  uses 
was  chosen  as  the  definition  of  the  1985  goal 
for  each  constituent.  These  refiect  the  desir¬ 
able  upper  limits  in  “fresh  water”  in  the 
absence  of  knowing  the  natural  bcickground 
levels.  In  some  instances,  these  levels  may  be 
less  appropriate  for  marine  and  estuarine 
waters. 

d.  To  remedy  potential  conflicts  between 
natural  background  levels  and  the  levels 
promulgated  below,  an  environmental  scan 
will  be  used  to  adjust  the  critical  levels.  An 
environmental  scan  is  a  preliminary  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  Impact  of  the  quality  of  water 
specified  below  on  the  existing  condition  of 
water  courses.  Where  an  adverse  environmen¬ 
tal  impact  occurs,  the  critical  level  may  be 
adjusted.  For  example,  the  level  of  Total 
Dissolved  Solids  less  than  500  mg/1  may 
cause  significant  adverse  environmental  im¬ 
pact  to  oyster  production  in  an  estuary.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  Total  Dissolved  Solids  level 
may  be  adjusted  upwards  to  retain  a  viable 
oyster  Industry.  In  no  case  shall  a  "tech¬ 
nological  scan”  be  conducted  with  critical 
levels  being  revised  upwards  on  the  basis  of 
whether  or  not  a  conventional  sewage  treat¬ 
ment  process  can  achieve  the  constituent 
levels  specified  below. 

e.  TTie  critical  levels  for  constituents  shall 
be  based  upon  the  natural  background  levels 
of  the  watercoLirse  or  aquifer  into  which  the 
wastewater  effluent  is  discharged,  with  spe¬ 
cific  exceptions  of  constituents  that  are 
highly  toxic  or  otherwise  injurious  to  the 
environment  at  trace  levels.  'These  levels 
shall  apply  as  the  program  technical  water 
quality  goal  with  the  two  exceptions. 

(1)  If  current  state  water  quality  stand¬ 
ards  are  more  stringent,  those  state  stand¬ 
ards  shall  apply. 

(2)  An  environmental  scan  provides  a  basis 
for  allowing  levels  of  constituents  that  are 
higher  than  natural  background  levels  but 
not  highly  toxic,  (w  otherwise  injurious  to 
the  environment,  para  (d)  above. 

f.  These  constituents  should  be  absent 
from  the  wastewater  effluent  at  discharge 
because  of  their  toxicity  to  the  environment 
at  trace  levels.  The  list  is  based  upon  limits 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Water 
Quality  Criteria  for  water  uses  such  as  public 
water  supply,  fresh  water  and  marine  aquatic 
habitat,  and  irrigation.  See  Table  3-6  located 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter  for  controlling 
uses. 

Table  3-2 


Arsenic 

Barium 

Boron 

Cadmium 

Chromium 

Copper 

Cyanides 

Lead 


Pesticides  and  other 
synthetic  organtcs 
Phenols 
Selenium 
Silver 
Zino 
Mercury 


130— Pt.in- 
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(1)  Absence  of  these  constituents  in  waste- 
water  effluent  is  recommended  in  view  of 
their  risk  to  public  water  supply  safety  and 
environmental  degradation  con^munded  by 
potential  effects  of  synergism  and  blomagni- 
ficatlom 

(2)  Synergism  Is  a  oomplioatlng  Interac¬ 
tion,  In  which  two  more  compounds  acting 
together  may  have  an  effect  on  organisms 
greater  than  the  sum  oi  their  separate  ef¬ 
fects.  For  example,  the  toxic  effects  of  mer- 
cvnlc  salts  are  accentuated  by  the  presence 
of  trace  amounts  of  cc^per.  Cadmium  acts 
as  a  synergist  with  zinc  and  cyanide  in  the 
aquatic  environment  to  increase  toxicity.  See 
subpara  1(1),  below,  pages  8  and  9  for  fur¬ 
ther  discussions.  The  results  of  the  inter¬ 
action  between  living  organisms  and  chemi¬ 
cal  substances  are  often  unpredictable,  but 
such  interaction  may  produce  materials  that 
are  more  dangerous  than  the  initial  pol¬ 
lutants.  Biological  magnification  is  a  chronic 
effect  of  toxic  pollutants  such  as  heavy 
metals  and  pesticides.  Inorganic  mercury 
once  was  thought  to  settle  safely  into  the 
bottom  sediments  when  discharged  into  wa-  . 
ter.  Anaeorblc  bacteria  are  now  known  to 
convert  inorganic  mercury  into  very  toxic 
and  soluble  organic  mercury  compounds, 
such  as  methylmercury,  which  pass  through 
the  food  chain  by  aquatic  algae  and  by  fish, 
eventually  reaching  man.  See  subpara  1(1) 
below,  page  i  for  futber  discussions. 

(3)  In  addition,  the  constituents  in  Table 
S-3  are  considered  to  constitute  a  potential 
environmental  and  hygienic  risk  such  that 
their  absence  is  desirable,  although  presence 
at  natmal  background  levels  may  be  per-, 
mlsslble  based  upon  an  environmental  scan. 

Table  3-3 

Antimony  Nickel 

Beryllium  Thallium 

Cobalt  Tin 

Molybdenum  Titanium 

(4)  In  the  event  that  treated  wastewater 
will  be  discharged  Into  estuarine  or  marine 
waters  where  public  water  supply  or  irriga¬ 
tion  are  not  present  or  anticipated  uses  over 
the  planning  period,  the  appropriateness  of 
requiring  absence  of  certain  of  these  con¬ 
stituents  can  be  assessed  by  an  environmen¬ 
tal  scan.  The  accumulation  of  these  con¬ 
stituents  in  the  aquatic  environment  and, 
in  partlcxilar,  the  fo^  chain  cautions  against 
their  dispersal.  The  Council  on  Environmen¬ 
tal  Quality  states,  “  *  •  •  as  our  knowledge 
of  heavy  metals  and  other  toxic  substances 
expands,  new  problems  will  become  appar¬ 
ent.  For  example,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
other  elements  such  as  cadmium  and  arsenic, 
may  concentrate  in  highly  toxic  forms  in  a 
fashion  similar  to  mercury,"  in  subpara  g(2), 
page  227.  Potential  synergism  and  blomagnl- 
ficatlon  will  be  considered  in  the  environ¬ 
mental  scan. 

g.  In  the  absence  of  determining  natural 
background  levels  or  conditions  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  watercourse  or  aquifer,  the  following 
levels  should  assist  in  determining  the  maxi¬ 
mum  acceptable  levels  for  design.  These  ef- 
fiuent  levels  may  be  altered  on  the  basis  of 
the  environmental  scan.  These  specified 
levyls  are  upper  bounds.  They  are  not  daily 
average,  7-day  average,  30-day  average  or 
average  annual  values. 

(1)  The  constituents  in  Table  3-4  along 
with  those  listed  in  Tables  3-2  and  3-3  com¬ 
prise  the  minimum  acceptable  group  that 
must  be  considered  in  system  design  in  all 
studies.  Other  constituents  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  appropriate,  depending  upon  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  region. 


Tabus  3-4 


Oonatituent 
Total  Dtswdved  S<^<] 


Biochemical  Oxygen  Demand  ■  div. 
Heat _ 


Color  _ 

Nitrogen  as  Nitrate  — N  and  Nitrite  — N. 

Nitrogen  as  Ammonia  — N _ _ _ 

Total  Nitrogen  as  N _ _ _ 

Phosphorus  as  Total  P _ _ _ 


Oils  and  Oreases _ 

Fecal  Ck^iform  Organisms _ _ 

Suspended  Solids _ _ _ 

Dissolved  Oxygen _ _ 


Effluent  level 

Less  than  600  mg/1  in  "fresh"  water. 

BOD  level  less  than  6  mg/L  BOD  level  equal 
to  or  less  than  dissolved  oxygen  leveL 

The  level  which  assures  protection  and  prop¬ 
agation  of  a  balanced,  indigenous  popu¬ 
lation  of  shellfish,  fish,  and  wildlife  in 
or  on  the  water  into  which  discharge  is 
made. 

Less  than  15  color  units. 

Less  than  4  mg/1  total. 

Less  than  0.5  mg/1. 

Less  than  8  mg/L 

Less  than  60  micrograms/llter  entering  a 
lake;  or  100  mlcrograms.qiter  entering  a 
flowing  stream. 

Trace. 

Less  than  200/100  ml. 

Less  than  5  mg/L 

Greater  than  6  mg/L 


(2)  The  constituents  In  Table  3-6  shotdd  be  given  particular  consideration  in  system 
design  as  warranted  by  their  adverse  impact  on  streams  receiving  effluent  or  the  slgniflcance 
of  their  presence  in  the  raw  influent.  The  values  listed  In  Table  3-6  should  be  consldere<f 
as  points  of  departure  in  any  analysis.  An  environmental  scan  is  the  vehicle  for  adjusting 
the  values  based  upon  adverse  Impact  on  receiving  streams  and  biota.  Professional  engi¬ 
neering  Judgment  should  consider  control  at  the  source  to  reduce  raw  Influent  values  as 
an  option  to  wastewater  treatment.  " 

Table  3-6 

Constituent  Effluent  level 

Surfactants  _ _ _ _  Trace. 

Rnlldn  . 

Trace. 

Trace, 

Trace. 

Alpha  Radiation  ... 

Less  than  one  plco  curle/llter. 

Less  than  100  pioo  curles/llter. 

Less  than  five  Jackson  \mits. 

Less  than  10  mg/L 

Beta  Radiation  - 

Turbidity  _ _ _  _ 

Chemical  Oxygen  Demand _ _ _ 

pH 

Alkalinity _ _ _ 

Less  than  100  to  130  mg/1  when  pH  is  be¬ 
tween  6.0  and  7.0. 

Less  than  25  mg/1. 

Less  than  100  mg/L 

Less  than  30  mg/1. 

Less  than  250  mg/L 

Less  than  10  mg/L 

Less  than  125  mg/1. 

Varies  from  1.7  mg/1  at  10*  C  to  .8  mg/1  at 
30"  C. 

Less  than  1  mg/1. 

Less  than  plus  or  minus  50  mg/1  variation 
over  ambient  concentrations. 

Less  than  0.06  mg/L 

Calcium  _ 

Chlorides  _  _ _ _ _ 

Sodium  _ _  ____ 

Magnesium _ _ 

Fluorides _ _ _ 

Aluminum  _ 

Bicarbonates  _ 

Manganese _ 

h.  A  list  of  constituent  levels  considered 
critical  to  the  environment  will  be  developed 
in  each  study  for  each  watercourse  receiving 
treated  wastewater.  These  lists  wlU  include  a 
discussion  of  the  derivation  of  each  con¬ 
stituent  level  and  environmental  scan,  with 
particular  emphasis  where  levels  are  higher 
than  those  recommended  in  this  document. 
These  lists  will  be  furnished  to  HQDA 
(DAEN-CWP)  WASH  DC  20314,  prior  to  the 
end  of  Stage  2. 

1.  The  following  seven  doctunents  were 
used  as  references  in  the  development  of 
paragraph  3-6. 

(1)  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
Toxic  Substances,  (Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice:  Washington,  D.C.) .  1971. 

(2)  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
Environmental  Quality:  The  Second  Annual 
Report  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 


Quality,  (Government  Printing  Office;  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.C.)  1971. 

(3)  McKee,  Jack  E.  and  Wolf,  Howard  W., 
Water  Quality  Criteria,  (Resources  Agency 
of  California;  Sacramento,  Calif.) ,  1963. 

(4)  Water  Quality  Criteria,  (American  So¬ 
ciety  for  Testing  Materials;  Philadelphia, 
Pa),  1966. 

(5)  National  Technical  AdvlsOTy  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Water  Quality  Criteria,  Water  Quality 
Criteria,  (Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration;  Washington,  D.C.),  1968. 

(6)  V.B.  Public  Health  Service.  Drinking 
Water  Standards,  (Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice:  Washington,  D.C.),  1962. 

(7)  Weinberger,  Leon  W.,  Review  of  Proj¬ 
ect  Technical  Aspects,  (Environmental  Qual¬ 
ity  Systems,  Inc.:  Washington,  D.C.),  Report 
Number  2,  October  1971. 
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Tablk  i-t.—ConiroUino  utrt  regukino  abienct  of  toxic  con»tUuent» 


Constituent  Controlling  use(s) 


Toxic  effects 


Arsenic..;.;.;:.-.  Public  water  supply..  Arsenic  trioxide  is  exceedingly  toxic  to  most  animals.  It  is  cumulative  in 

the  tissues  of  many  organisms.  In  arsenate  form,  it  is  an  antimetaboUte, 
reacting  with  proteins  and  enzymes.  It  is  possible  carcinogen  in  water; 

Barium..;:; . do . .  Barium  forms  a  stable  precipitate  or  chelate  with  essential  metabolites, 

causing  toxicity. 

Boron. ....;;;;;;;..do . Boron  is  an  essential  element  for  plants,  but  is  toxic  to  most  plants  in  con¬ 

centrations  greater  than  1.0  mg/1.  Ingestion  of  boron  can  upset  the  central 

'  nervous  system.  Continued  Ingestion  leads  to  the  clinical  syndrome  of 

borism.  Borate  is  an  antimetaboUte.  Synthetic  boranes  are  tUghly  toxic. 

Cadmium . do . . . Cadmium  toxicities  are  implicated  in  hypertensive  diseases  of  man.  Irriga¬ 

tion  water  needs  very  stringent  control  of  cadmium  to  insure  that  cumu¬ 
lative  amounts  in  plants  are  not  a  problem.  Synergistic  effects  with  zinc 
are  a  problem.  Cadmium  combines  with  ceU  membranes,  affecting  per- 
meabiUty.  It  may  cause  cell  membrane  ruptures.  Cadmium  may  also 
lead  to  heart  disease,  and  possibly  cancer. 

Chromium . r;-.-;.do . ; . Both  chromic  and  chromate  ions  are  needed  by  plants  in  small  amounts 

however,  at  higher  than  trace  levels,  chromium  ions  accumulate  in  plant 
and  animal  tissues,  causing  toxicity. 

Copper. ..do . . Copper  is  highly  toxic  to  algae,  seed  plants,  and  Invertebrates.  It  is  mod¬ 

erately  toxic  to  mammals.  Copper  acts  synergisticaUy  with  cadmium, 
zinc,  and  mercury,  but  is  not  a  systemic  poison  Uke  mercury  or  lead. 
Fresh  water  fish  are  also  quite  susceptible  to  copper  poisoning. 

Cyanides. .v;T:r.;.. do . Hydrocyanic  acid  and  its  salts,  the  cyaiudes,  are  extremely  toxic.  Toxicity 

increases  with  rising  temperatures  and  decreasing  pH.  Complex  cyanides 
are  formed  with  cadmium  and  zinc  that  are  much  more  toxic  than  the 
ordinary  salts. 

Lead....;;.r;r:-.....do _ . There  is  a  considerable  variation  in  toxicity  among  the  various  forms  of 

lead.  However,  it  is  a  cumulative  poi.son.  Chronic  lead  poisoning  occurred 
in  animals  when  0.18  mg/1  was  consumed  from  soft  water.  Lead  can 
combine  with  cellular  membranes  obstructing  the  passage  of  nutrients 
and  can  cause  bursting  of  the  cell  membrane. 

Mercury..;....  Fre.sh  water  aquatic  Some  organic  mercury  compounds  are  able  to  enter  the  food  chain  of  aquatic 
and  marine  aquatic  plants,  algae,  and  lower  forms  of  animals.  This  methylmcreury  can  be 

habitats.  biologically  magnified  to  the  extent  that  it  can  cause  death  in  humans. 

Methylmercury  can  destroy  cells  of  the  brain  causing  tremors  and  ulcers, 
it  can  accumulate  in  the  kidneys  and  liver.  Methylmercury  can  also 
accumulate  in  fetuses  where  it  can  produce  birth  defects  by  breaking 
chromosomes.  Trace  amounts  of  copper  can  greatly  increase  toxicity. 
Shellfish  will  accumulate  very  high  quantities  of  methylmercury. 

Pesticides  and  Public  water  supply. .  Chlorinated  hydrocarbons  are  very  persistant.  Organophosphates  hydrolyze 
other  syn-  rapidly  to  harmless  or  less  harmful  products.  Cholinergic  carbamates 

thetic  and  organophosphates  are  highly  toxic  to  mammals  and  fish.  Chlorinated 

organics.  hydrocarbons  may  accumulate  in  animal  tissue  in  high  enough  levels  to 

preclude  human  consumption.  Phenoxy  acid  herbicides  are  subject  to 
rapid  biological  degradation  in  soil,  but  their  decomposition  in  water 
is  not  well  understood. 

Phenols . do .  Phenols  taint  the  taste  and  odor  of  drinking  waters  in  very  minute  quanti¬ 

ties.  Fresh  water  fish  are  affected  by  phenols,  the  result  being  anything 
from  intoxication  to  paralysis  to  death. 

Selenium . Public  water  supply,  Selenium  poses  a  special  problem  for  mammals  in  that  it  is  very  easily 

irrigation  waters.  transmitted  through  the  mammary  glands  to  the  milk.  Biological  magni¬ 
fication  in  plants  is  iH)s.sible,  up  to  4  to  5  mg/1.  Ingestion  of  the  plants  will 
cause  toxic  symptoms  in  animals.  As  little  as  0.05  mg/1  of  selenium  in 
solution  will  induce  biological  magnification.  Cereal  grains  and  pasture 
grasses  are  the  most  common  plants  to  biologically  magnify  selenium  and 
cause  toxic  reactions  in  humans  and  cattle. 


Sliver . Public watersuptfiy...  It  Is  highly  toxic  to  plants  and  mammals. 

zinc . Public  water  supply  It  is  accumulated  in  co^leiiterates  and  mollusks.  Very  small  amounts  of 

t  and  fresh  and  zinc  are  toxic  to  oysters.  11  has  also  produced  toxic  results  in  plants, 

marine  aquatic 
habitat. 


CHAPTER  2 

Sewer  System  Evaluation 

3-5.  Purpose.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter 
is  to  explain  the  Corps  of  Engineers’  position 
on  performing  a  sewer  system  evaluation  as 
defined  in  40  CFB  35.927  (38  FR  5329). 

3-6.  Sewer  System  Evaluation  Components. 
A  sewer  system  evaluation  Is  composed  of  two 
parts.  The  first  part,  an  Infiltratlon/Infiow 
Analysis,  must  be  performed  by  all  Step  2 
construction  grant  applicants.  If  Infiltration/ 
Infibw  Is  found  to  be  excessive,  the  second 
part,  a  Sewer  System  Evaluation  Survey  will 
be  accomplished. 


3-7.  Corps  of  Engineers  Participation  in 
Sewer  System  Evaluation.  Where  requested 
by  local  officials  and  agreed  to  in  the  Plan  of 
Study,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  should  per¬ 
form  Infiltratlon/Infiow  Analyses  as  an  In¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  wastewater  management 
portion  of  an  urban  study.  The  Corps  will  not 
perform  Sewer  System  Evaluation  Surveys.  If 
such  surveys  are  required,  the  Corps  will  as¬ 
sist  local  officials  making  application  for  a 
Federal  grant.  The  cost  of  an  Infiltration/ 
Inflow  Analysis  shall  be  shared  In  the  same 
Federal  to  non-Federal  ratio  as  the  rmialn- 
der  of  the  wastewater  management  portion  of 
an  urban  study.  The  local  EPA  Regional  Of¬ 


fice  should  be  contacted  for  the  latest  tech¬ 
nical  guidance. 

CHAPTER  3 

Urban  Drainage 

3-8.  Purpose.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter 
Is  to  explain  the  Corps  of  Engineer’s  position 
on  the  conduct  of  urban  drainage  studies  as 
a  portion  of  an  urban  study. 

3-9.  Definition  of  Permissible  Urban 
Drainage  Studies,  a.  Planning  for  urban  fiood 
control  and  wastewater  management  requires 
studies  of  urban  drainage  systems.  Runoff 
from  any  given  tributary  areas  may  be  con¬ 
veyed  through  storm  sewers,  flood  control 
works,  or  combinations  of  these  two  kinds  of 
facilities.  In  addition,  runoff  may  be  treated 
to  remove  pollutants  before  discharge  to  re¬ 
ceiving  waters.  Moreover,  when  provision  is 
made  for  treatment  of  xurban  runoff  to  meet 
water  quality  goals  and  deadlines,  different 
conveyance  and/or  retention  systems  may 
be  required. 

b.  Although  urban  drainage  is  a  functional 
water  resource  category  which  could  be 
studied  for  its  own  sake.  Corps  of  Engineer 
studies  of  urban  drainage  within  the  Urban 
Studies  Program  are  limited  to  considering 
urban  drainage  as  a  part  of  the  flood  control 
major  work  item  or  as  a  part  of  the  waste- 
water  management  major  work  item.  Urban 
drainage  planning  for  areas  with  separate 
storm  sewers  or  without  storm  sewers  will 
not  be  part  of  wastewater  management 
planning  if  receiving  waters  will  not  meet  the 
1983  water  quality  goal  with  BPWTT  for 
POTW  and  BAT  for  Non-POTW.  Urban 
drainage  studies  which  are  not  an  integral 
part  of  flood  control  or  wastewater  manage¬ 
ment  planning  will  not  be  included  in  an 
urban  study.  Urban  drainage,  per  se,  will  not 
appear  as  a  major  work  item.  " 

3-10.  Cost-Sharing  Applicable  to  permis¬ 
sible  urban  Drainage  Studies,  a.  Those  as¬ 
pects  of  urban  drainage  studies  which  are 
part  of  flood  control  planning  will  be  fi¬ 
nanced  at  100  percent  Federal  expense.  The 
only  portions  of  urban  drainage  that  are 
countable  for  100  percent  Federal  funding 
are  those  portions  which  appear  in  either  the 
separable  cost  row  or  the  individual  joint 
study  cost  row  of  Table  2-6  under  the  Flood 
Control  major  work  item. 

b.  Those  aspects  of  urban  drainage  studies 
which  are  part  of  waste-water  management 
will  be  financed  at  the  current  cost-sharing 
ratio  discussed  in  para  2-6.c.(4).  The  only 
portions  of  urban  drainage  that  would  be 
countable  for  cost-sharing  are  those  portions 
which  appear  in  either  the  separable  study 
cost  or  the  Individual  joint  study  cost  rows 
of  Table  2-6  under  the  wastewater  manage¬ 
ment  major  work  item. 

c.  Those  aspects  of  urban  drainage  studies 
which  are  not  a  part  of  either  flood  control 
or  wastewater  management  will  not  be  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  urban  study. 
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